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When vou take delivery of your Continental Mark TT, 


vou find your name engraved on a small plaque inside 
the car. And you sense. in many other ways, that this 
motor car Was crafted for vou alone, 

On the highway, vour Continental responds almost 
as a direct extension of vour own reflexes. You feel 
that the car is almost a part of you. Perhaps more 
so than anything else you possess. the Continental 


is a Verv personal expression of its owner. Of vou 
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Mark Il 


Continental Division 
Ford Motor Company 








NEW PUSH-BUTTON STARTING ON OUTBOARDS 
PUTS MAMA IN ANOTHER DRIVER’S SEAT! 


Push-button starting has done the very 
same thing for the outboard motorboat 
business that it did for the auto industry 
years ago. It has opened the market to 
millions of women and young people who 
can now enjoy this good sport because 
starting the engine is no longer a problem. 
The self-starter helped revolutionize the 
auto business when it opened car doors to 
women, and it is currently a definite factor 
in the tremendous growth of the boat 
business. 

At the heart of electric starters for boats 
is our first and, perhaps, best-known prod- 
uct of all—the Bendix* Starter Drive. In 
the past forty-odd years we have made 110 


A thousand products 
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million of these wonderfully ingenious 
devices, and they have helped start every 
conceivable type of engine countless bil- 
lions of times. Now they are relegating the 
starter rope to the relic museum, just as 
they did the auto crank. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation creates, 
develops and manufactures hundreds of 
basic components and systems for every 
type of industry. We'll be glad to send 
you the brochure “Bendix and Your 
Business”. It is a digest of what we 
make, the industries we serve, and should 
give you ideas of how some of our 
products can contribute to your particular 


operations. "REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


“Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 








This is the famous Bendix 
Starter Drive—"the mechanical 
hand that cranks your engine”. 


a million ideas 


Sound your Z...expect 


PICKUP 
FOR KEEPS 





because-— 





Pennzoil with Z-7 
keeps engines clean 


Trust your engine to Pennzoil with 
Z-7 and you can count on that extra 
burst of power when you need it! 
This different Pennsylvania 

motor oil with an all-oil body 
controls carbon and other deposits 
completely . . . prevents 
power-stealing knock and ping. 

By keeping your engine clean and 
smoothly responsive, it keeps 
horsepower unlocked—not for just 
a few miles after an oil change, 
but for keeps. To pass safely 

or flatten the hills, just sound 
your Z for Pennzoil with Z-7, 

The Tough-Film® oil, in the exact 
seasonal grade for your car! 







1N EVERY STATE, 
AT OEALERS WHO 


Care ror vour car 


MEMBER PENN. GRADE CALDE O1L ADSN., PEAMIT NO. 7, OF CITY, PAL 





LETTERS 





Charlie's Thumb 


Sir: 

The greatest service the press has done 
the public in following Defense Secretary 
Wilson’s antics is to advise us of what an 
ignoramus the president of General Motors 


was, 
W. C. HELLER 

Burbank, Calif. 

Sir: 

Ii we had fewer admirals and generals 
decked out in their panoply of braid and 
brass (from neck to navel), harassing a 
rabbitlike Congress for more billions for this 
and more billions for something else, and a 
few more “Engine Charlies,” the country 


| would be a damned sight better off. 


Owen BALDWIN 
Silver Lake, Mass. 


Sir: 

It seems that Mr. Wilson has yet to 
understand that in addressing U.S. Senators 
and Representatives (and even accredited 
members of the press) he is not dealing with 
persons, but rather with the sovereignty of 
the U.S. And unfortunately for the Republi- 
can Party, I think Mr. Wilson's “the-people- 
be-damned” attitude symbolizes for many 
people the feelings of all powerful and afflu- 
ent members of the party. 

Leon G. HAMBLY 
Seattle 


Sir: 
God bless Charlie Wilson and his big 
thumb. 
Marcaret D. HEYER 
Rochester, N.Y. 


The Outsider 
Sir: 

My compliments to the reviewer of Colin 
Wilson’s first book, The Outsider | July 2] 
It shows a luminously intelligent study and 
portrayal of an intense theme as if written 
by the author himself. 

Lewis T. APPLE 
Clayton, Mo. 


Sir: 

Writer Wilson, who believes the world 
needs a new religion, reminds one of Vol- 
taire’s hint to a young man who wanted to 
know how to start one: “First yourself 
crucified, then rise from the dead.” 

PauL Morton 








Toronto 





Patriots & Cypriots 
Sir: 

In your June 25 story on Cyprus, you call 
E.O.K.A. a “terrorist” group, etc. The term 
“terrorist” is not a successful one. Applying 
your way of thinking to the history of the 
U.S., we have to call all Americans who 
fought for their independence against the 
British rule terrorists. 

P. J, MARGARITIS 
Athens, Greece 


Sir: 
E.O.K.A. men are no terrorists, but pa- 
triots fighting for their freedom. 


ANGELO COGEVINAS 





Corfu, Greece 

One country’s rebel is apt to be an- 
other’s patriot, but the word terrorist 
can be properly applied to those who 
throw bombs into crowded cafés or 
churches.—Eb. 


Polio Progress 
Sir: 

The reference to Dr. David Bodian as a 
“skeptic” [June 25] in relation to the ap- 
proach to vaccination against poliomyelitis, 
now in use, does not characterize him ac- 
curately. He is not so regarded by his col- 
leagues, nor have his writings or utterances 
so revealed him. 

Jonas E, Sark, M.D. 
Municipal Hospital 
Pittsburgh 


Fuss About AFUS 


Sir: 

Upon reading the letters of protest to a 
proposed unified armed forces of the US. I 
notice to my dismay that a number of per- 
sons are still egotistical and self-centered 
about their particular service. Wars of to- 
morrow will require a close coordination of 
all the services. I hope someone tells this to 
Pentagon officials. 

(A/2c) Rocer E, Pearson 
USAF. 
Aviano A.F.B,, Italy 


Sir: 

I do not suggest that Licut. Colonel Hugh 
G. Martin Jr., Infantry, “turn in his suit.” 
He is obviously a dedicated man, and our 
country needs many like him. However, I 
am curious to know how many casualties it 
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Here’sa 
good way 

to starta 
good day! 


UTRITION authorities say that both adults and 
N children miss many healthful benefits if they fail 
to eat a good breakfast. 


Without breakfast, mid-morning fatigue sometimes 
occurs . . . along with irritability and difficulty in con- 
centrating on work or studies. So a good breakfast is 
the best way to begin the day. 


What is a good breakfast? It should supply 25 to 33 
percent of the vital nutrients needed for the day. It 
should include fruit in some form; bread made from 
whole-grain or enriched flour; cereal or eggs, meat or 
fish; and milk either to drink or use on cereal or in a 
cooked dish. 


A breakfast planned around these foods, adding 
other things you like, provides the “pickup power” 
you need after having fasted some 12 hours from the 
meal the night before until breakfast the next day. 


Moreover, every item on a wholesome breakfast 
menu supplies important nutrients. Citrus fruit or fruit 
juice helps fill your need for vitamin C. Whole-grain or 
enriched bread and cereals yield energy, B vitamins, 
iron and other minerals. Milk is important for both its 
calcium and its proteins, and eggs and meat for their 
high-grade proteins, vitamins and minerals. 
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A breakfast that gives you these food elements may 
help you escape mid-morning fatigue . . . and helps you 
to avoid overeating at lunch or dinner, This is why over- 
weight people need well-balanced breakfasts. 


If you or members of your family seldom feel hungry 
for breakfast, you might get into a good breakfast habit 
if you try some of the following suggestions: 


1. Start the day at least 15 minutes earlier. This will 
allow more time for the family to eat unhurriedly with- 
out risking tardiness at school or lateness at the office. 


2. Try to take a bit of light exercise before breakfast, 
preferably in the fresh air. 


3. Vary breakfast menus as much as possible. New 
flavors, new ways of cooking and serving can make 
breakfast a looked-forward-to meal. 


If the leisurely, well-balanced breakfast habit is fol- 
lowed, every member of your family may be helped to 
feel better, think more clearly and work more effectively. 

Many recipes which you will find easy to follow... 
including nutritious dishes for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner . . . are given in Metropolitan’s 56-page Cook 
Book, Just clip and mail the coupon below for your 
free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Metropolitan's free 
Cook Book, 856-T. 


Name 
Street 


City 

















Why more Servel 
complete” home 
air conditioners 
are in use than 
any other make 


( And why Servel belongs 
in your home, too. 


New Servel GAS air condition- 
ers cool your entire house in 
summer, heat it in winter. A 
single compact unit handles the 
whole job . . . is simple to install. 


2 A simple GAS flame does all 
the work . . . there are no 
moving parts in the cooling and 
heating system. You’|l enjoy many 
extra years of comfort and service 
from your Servel. 


FOR DETAILS, see your Local GAS 
Company or write: SERVEL, INC., 
Air-Conditioning Division, Dept. 
T-66, Evansville 20, Indiana. 


*Packaged cooling and heating unite. 


y 


the name to watch for great advances in 


AIR CONDITIONING V REFRIGERATION 
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| —merely 


was the ground forces’ “duty to take” as they 
“took the ground” of the Japanese home 
islands, 

Mark A. Casmus 
Sumter, S.C. 


Sir: 

To the Marine captain who could say that 
he “would rather have a daughter in a house 
of ill repute than a son in AFUS”—you are 
evidently not deserving to be a parent, 

(A/2c) Wretiam Hacan IT 
US.AF. 
Parks Air Force Base, Calif. 


Sir: 

When will Marines grow up? Having lived 
with the Marines in troubled times and in 
the South Pacific in double-troubled times, 
they are not quite the supermen they like to 


think they are. 
M. F. Paice 
Boston 


Design for Living 
Sir: 

Your July 2 cover story on Eero Saarinen 
gives credit to Time. But do not stop now! 
We need more articles like this one to help 
show what good architecture is and, espe- 
cially, its increasing availability everywhere. 
Our communities and homes, in fact our 
national and international welfare depend 
upon contemporary or medern architecture 
being brought down from an esoteric steeple 
where some would wish to save it. 

Georce W. CONKLIN 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: 

Your Eero Saarinen article was read with 
interest; the list of “20th Century Form 
Givers” was, however, riddled with omis- 
sions. The most notable absentee was Edward 
D. Stone, whose architecture is characterized 
by a textural richness and a sense of human 
scale found only rarely in the work of those 
mentioned (Wright excepted, of course). 

Lesiie Larson 





New York City 


Sir: 

We have gas tanks designed like Saarinen’s 
Cylinder Chapel and we never once thought 
of them as great architectural achievements 
overgrown storage tanks. And 
they're quite old. 

(Mrs.) Marcaret B. SCHILLING 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

To avoid giving a false impression about 
the winners of the competition for the 
Smithsonian Art Gallery in Washington in 


1939, it was won by my father, the late 
Eliel Saarinen, my husband, J. Robert F. 
Swanson and my younger brother, Eero, 


as a joint venture, Also, it should be clarified 
that a major part of the planning research 
and design for the General Motors Technical 
Center was done by the same three architects 
before Eero completed the job. 
PrpsaAN SAARINEN SWANSON 

Swanson Associates Inc. 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


@ First prize for the Smithsonian Art 
Gallery was awarded to Eliel and Eero 
Saarinen & J. Robert F. Swanson, Ar- 
chitect Swanson left the firm in 1947. 
—Ep. 


Sir: 

Having been in architecture as student, 
practitioner and teacher for 67 years, may I 
congratulate you on the interesting selection 
of modern buildings in your color spread? 


My own opinion is that we are still fum- 
bling toward what will be a genuine style 
50 or 60 vears from now. 
Gotpwin GotpsMITH, F.A.LA. 
(Professor Emeritus) 
Austin, Texas 


Atom by the Tail 


Sir: 

After reading and reflecting on your June 
25 article about atomic radiation, I almost 
feel that there are more disadvantages of 
atomic power to the human race than ad- 
vantages. Maybe power to the consumer will 
eventually be cheaper, but at what eventual 
price? What a lovely world we will have 
with two-headed, three-legged, seven-fingered 
monsters populating it! 

Currrorp B. HAUGHTON JR. 
Montgomery, Pa. 


Sir: 

We don’t have to have an “Atomic Age.” 
If men had a hard time catching the atom, 
they are clever enough to also let go of it 
like a bad fish. 

HELEN GOLDENBERG 
San Francisco 


The Man Who Knew Mencken 
Sir: 

I fail to see why you persist in covering 
the pages of a largely readable magazine 
like Tre with the acrid slop which poured 
from the mouth of the late H. L. Mencken. 
I realize that in reviewing Charles Angoff’s 
H. L. Mencken: A Portrait from Memory 
[July 2] you had to use some of the content 
of the book, but for Pete's sake! Perhaps 
the only reason that the prejudice-prone 
Mencken was so critical of all the great men 
of our time was that he himself was not 
of their caliber. 

PETER GARRISON 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sir: 

Your critic managed to get his big toe 
stuck in his ear. It is the most preposterous 
book I've ever read, I knew Mencken from 
1930 to the year before his death and spent 
many hours with him just listening to his 
marvelous talk. Everyone who knew him at 
all well (except this character Angoff) agreed 
that he was a gentleman, a polite and con- 
siderate man. Yet Angofi makes him out to 
be an ignorant and oafish guttersnipe 

H. ALLEN SMITH 
Mount Kisco, N.Y. 


Marginal Note 
Sir: 

In your June 25 Business section it was 
stated that “brokerage houses were 
forced to dump it [stock] on the market 
as... margin fell below the 70% required 
by the Federal Reserve Board.” Actually, 
the Federal Reserve regulations determine 
only the initial margin requirements, cur- 
rently 70% of the total cost of registered 
nonexempt securities. The Federal Reserve 
Board sets no maintenance margin require- 
ments. However, the New York Stock Ex- 
change and member firms establish the mini- 
mum to which equity must decline before 
a margin call is issued. The maintenance 
margin is well below the 70% initial margin, 

Joun L. ABDALIAN 
Hemphill, Noves & Co. 
New York City 
@ Reader Abdalian is right. The mini- 
mum maintenance margin of 25% is 
set by exchanges; individual brokerage 
houses also set their own minimums, 
which range from 25-35% .—Eb. 
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Price: $85-$145 
About the size 
of a flashlight 


This is a proximity switch. It is used in 
automation to control machine tool and 
assembly operations. It acts like a 
‘magnetic detective,’’ signalling when it 
senses objects containing iron. Its instant 
response—it can activate a relay 10 times 
per second—is especially valuable in high- 
speed operations. This proximity switch 


is a product of Minneapolis-Honeywell. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, U.S. A. 





Here’s why 
1t pays to use 
Goodyear tubeless tires 


on. all your trucks: 


PROVED to outwear, outperform 
tube-type tires! 


THE PROOF — In exhaustive tests against leading 
brands of tube-type tires, Goodyear TUBELESS tires 
rolled on and on—after the tube-type tires failed! 


WHAT IT MEANS—The superior strength and long- 
wearing qualities of Goodyear tread design, rubber 
compounds, and Triple-Tempered 3-T Cord are still 
all yours—together with new Goodyear TUBELESS 
profit-builders like these: 


GREATER PAY LOAD—because they’re lighter than regular 
tire, tube, flap and rim assemblies. 

NO TUBES TO CHAFE—no flaps to cause trouble! Ends big 
cause of expensive down time! 

FEWER “QUICK FLATS” AND ROAD DELAYS—Holds most 
puncturing objects without air loss for repairs at end 
of run! 


Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 





GO GOODYEAR TUBELESS ON ALL PRESENT EQUIPMENT, TOO! 
Transportation industries have adopted Goodyear’s ‘’Smallest-to- 
Largest’’ mounting program. Goodyear TUBELESS costs no more than 
tires with tubes. See your Goodyear dealer. Goodyear, Truck Tire 


Buy and Specify é; ao a ap V4 i 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER. KIND To 


SLOW LEAKS INSTEAD OF BLOWOUTS—Small injuries can 
be detected before costly damage. 

FASTER REPAIRS—Punctures often fixed without dis- 
mounting tires! 

UP TO 25° COOLER RUNNING—means longer tire life. 
LONGER WEAR—proved by competitive tests! Goodyear 
TUBELESS tires have same superior features as Goodyear 
tube-type. 

MORE RECAPS—Triple-Tempered 3-T Cord makes bodies 
stronger, keeps them in shape! 


—and it all adds up to lower tire-cost-per-mile! 


Goodyear 3-T Cord TUBELESS tires and rims are 
standard equipment—or can be supplied as specified 
—on all new trucks. For sure TUBELESS savings, be 
sure you get GOODYEAR! 












f | j 

| Make your Goodyeo 
sign your good luc! 

| Enter the Goodyear 
Sweepstokes of 
|" Goodyear dealer’ 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 


HE impact of a Time book review is no secret in the publishing 

world. Writing from New York in Books and Bookmen, Britain's 
new book-trade monthly, Geoffrey Wagner analyzed what he called the 
strong sales “pull” of a Time review, reported that the reading public 
placed great faith in Trme’s Books section. 

So, apparently, does a large segment of the academic world. I have 
before me the results of a survey of the faculty members of four uni- 
versities: Princeton, Texas, Washington and North Carolina. The 
studies were made to determine (in part) which magazines teachers 
read and whether or not they are guided by the reviews in those jour- 
nals when they buy their books. The surveys were conducted separately 
by the university press at each institution and coordinated by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 

As you will see from the following tabulation covering the four 
polls, Time was first choice of faculty members both as a magazine 
and as to readership of its reviews: 


NO. WHO NO. WHO READ 
MAGAZINE LISTED IT MAGAZINE REVIEWS IN IT 
TIME 406 TIME 343 
The New Yorker 254 The New Yorker 220 
LIFE 186 Harper's 160 
Harper's 184 N. Y. Times Book Review 158 
N. Y. Times Book Review 165 Saturday Review 143 
Atlantic 153 Atlantic 133 
Saturday Review 151 The Reporter 78 
Reader's Digest 95 Newsweek 71 
Newsweek 94 Scientific American 46 
Saturday Evening Post 88 New Republic 27 


IME’s Books section is, in fact, a little magazine in itself, devoted 

essentially to literary criticism but also on the watch for new 
trends and new writers. To this end, its editor and writers examine 
more than 7,000 books a year, review more than 250. It is unique 
in that often (nearly half the books reviewed) the author himself 
has been interviewed by a Time reporter at home or abroad, Among 
the recent reviews that have included “takeouts” of the authors, you 
may recall those of Mary McCarthy (Nov. 14), Simone de Beauvoir 
(May 28) and Colin Wilson (July 2). 

In this issue you will see two of the many letters we have received on 
our story introducing young (25) Wilson and his prodigious book The 
Outsider. We remarked it was a pity that American readers, short of 
ordering it from England, would have to wait until next winter, when it 
will be published in the U.S. Last week Houghton Mifflin announced 
that, largely as a result of our review, it had revised its schedule 
and would bring out the book in September. 


Cordially yours, 


|” alte 
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Courtesy and resourcefulness qualify her for the job. Gaye Evans, telephone company Service Representative, obtains information 


for a customer regarding his telephone service. 


She Likes to Help People 


A story about one of the telephone Service Representatives whose “voice has the smile” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


whenever there’s anything you'd like to know about telephone service. 


One of the nice things about the 
telephone business is the way it brings 
us close to people. 


Many, many times each day—in 
your community and in countless com- 
munities throughout the land—we have 
the opportunity and the privilege of 
friendly contacts with those we serve. 
Sometimes they are by telephone. Very 
often they are personal visits. 


Among those with these contacts are 
Business Office Service Representatives 
like Gaye (Mrs. Robert) Evans. 


“What we like people to do,” says 
Gaye, “is to think of us as their per- 
sonal representatives at the telephone 


company. Whenever there’s any ques- 
tion about service or a bill or you're 
moving or needing more service, we're 
here to help in every way we can.” 
Gaye Evans’ job takes a special type 
of person. One who is not only efh- 
cient but understanding as well. 


Gaye qualifies in many ways. Even 
in her leisure hours, she finds time to 
help others, especially the handicapped 
and the needy. Another of her activi- 
ties is rehearsing a 26-girl choir 


Gaye sums up one of her main satis- 
factions this way: 


It’s nice to have people think of 
the telephone company as a_ place 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON 


where they can always find courtesy 
and consideration. That’s our job and 
we try to be good at it.” 


Helping the Blind. Raising money to pro- 
vide “Guide Dogs for the Blind” has been part 
of Mrs, Evans’ work in the Venture Club—an or- 
ganization of Oakland, Calif., business women. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Bell in Glatfelter Hall 


The place was the unadorned, ink- 
stained President’s office in Gettysburg 
College’s Glatfelter Hall. Seated in black 
leather chairs in a semicircle were seven 
top Republican congressional leaders head- 
ed by Big Bill Knowland, the Senate 
Minority Leader, and stormy-browed Joe 
Martin, the G.O.P. leader of the House. 
Facing them from behind a wooden, felt- 
topped desk was Dwight Eisenhower, rud- 
dy, bright-eyed, and looking better than 
he has for weeks. Ostensible purpose of 
the meeting: resumption of Ike’s weekly 
conferences with the G.O.P.’s congres- 
sional leadership. 

Bill Knowland was booming his way 
down a list of 14 legislative items that 
were considered “priority.’’ When the talk 
turned to the imperiled foreign-aid pro- 
gram, Knowland paused to let the Presi- 
dent review the difficulties as he saw them. 
Then, without warning, Ike said quietly: 
“I feel very deeply about this, and I in- 
tend to campaign very vigorously and hard 
on this issue before the country this fall.” 

"Why Shouldn't | Run?" Fourteen 
respectful eyes widened abruptly. Then 
Knowland’s face lighted up. Said he, hark- 
ing back to Press Secretary Jim Hagerty’s 
grinning hint (Time, July 16) that Ike was 
once again in a political frame of mind: 
“That’s much better than trying to in- 
terpret Jim Hagerty’s smile.” Ike laughed, 
then bared the heart of the matter in three 
brief sentences. “Why shouldn’t I run?” 
he asked. “Last February 29 I surveyed 
all the reasons pro and con when I an- 
nounced my decision. I’m in much better 
condition today than I was then.” With 
that, the talk returned to foreign-aid prob- 
lems (see below). 

The meeting over, the President drove 
back to the farm. Hagerty flashed the 
news to G.O.P. Committee Chairman Len 
Hall, then huddled with Knowland and 
the others. Asked Knowland: “Shall I tell 
the press right away he is going to run 
again, then take up the legislative matters 
later?” “No,” said Hagerty. “Why not 
just tell what was decided on the legisla- 
tive program, and let the reporters bring 
up the political question?” 

“Hat in the Ring?" In came the corre- 
spondents. “Today,” began Big Bill pomp- 
ously, “we had our regular conference 

.” He droned amiably on, touching 
hard, while he was at it, on the mutual-aid 
problems. At length came the inevitable 


question: “Was there any discussion of 
the President running again?” 

Knowland gulped a mouthful of air, ex- 
ploded: “There was!” he boomed. “The 
President was in excellent spirits and good 
humor. The President discussed the situa- 
tion with the legislative leaders, and stated 
he felt that he was in better shape than 


settled the issue with the simplicity and 
finality of a one-foot putt. 

Almost as casually Jim Hagerty later 
assured reporters that Eisenhower had not 
changed his mind on the subject of his 
running mate either; of course, Nixon 
was on the ticket. With this all settled, 
the way was cleared for some political 





Associated Press 


Ike & G.O.P. ConcresstonaL LEADERS* 
Fourteen eyes had it. 


he was when he made his announcement 
last Feb. 29. He and we are looking for- 
ward to an active, vigorous campaign 
under his leadership.” This time the re- 
porters gulped. “Are you telling us,” asked 
one, “that the President told you he would 
keep his hat in the ring?” Said Knowland, 
savoring every second: “I am telling you 
precisely that.’ Moments later the class- 
room bell clanged through Glatfelter Hall, 
and the reporters took the cue to dash 
for their telephones. 

Nixon, of Course. The President’s cas- 
ual announcement was no accident. The 
time, method and place had been carefully 
thought out beforehand by Eisenhower and 
Jim Hagerty (on the day of the big Hag- 
erty smile the week before). First, it was 
mutually acknowledged that the “health 
issue” could be somewhat diluted by mak- 
ing it clear that Ike’s abdominal opera- 
tion was no cause for reappraising his 
post-coronary decision. The next move 
was simple: a matter-of-fact statement 
of his position to friends. The friends 
took care of the rest. Thus the President 


discussion. Happy Len Hall bounced into 
Gettysburg for a 60-minute conference 
with Ike, later announced that the Presi- 
dent would put on a “vigorous” campaign, 
stressing the use of TV and radio. 

Last of all in the notable week came 
the doctors’ report. The patient had im- 
proved considerably in his five weeks of 
recuperation. But the convalescence, Hag- 
erty added, would take at least the pre- 
dicted six-week period. Eager to return 
to the White House, Ike drove back to 
Washington Sunday. He will not be ex- 
pected to carry a full work load, and may 
still be convalescing when he takes off for 
the meeting of inter-American Presidents 
in Panama late this week. 

Last week, in his two-hour-a-day work 
schedule, the President: 

@ Appointed former Inland Steel Chair- 
man Clarence Randall as Special Assistant 


House Minority Leader Martin, 
House Minority Whip Leslie Arends, Senate 
Minority Whip Leverett Saltonstall, Senate 
Minority Leader Knowland. 


* From left 





for Foreign Economic Policy, in place of 
Detroit’s Joseph Dodge, resigned. 

q Started planning the 1958 budget, which 
goes to Congress next January, with Budg- 
et Director Percival Brundage. 

@ Raised many an eyebrow by nominating 
for the next United Nations General As- 
sembly, in addition to Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., a list of U.S. delegates 
that ranges all across the political spec- 
trum: California’s Knowland, Minnesota’s 
Democratic Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
former Marshall Plan Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman, and American Red Cross 
President Ellsworth Bunker, onetime U.S. 
Ambassador to Argentina (1951) and 
Italy (1952-3). 


THE CONGRESS 
Bitter Billions 


As soon as the excitement over Ike’s 
campaign intentions had simmered down, 
Joe Martin took over from Bill Knowland 
and got the Glatfelter Hall conference 
back to brass tacks about the foreign-aid 
bill. The House, as Ike knew, had already 
sliced the Administration’s last-ditch re- 
quest by more than half a billion to 
authorize a foreign-aid program of $3.9 
billion for this year. Now in the second go- 
around it was about to vote the hard cash 
in an appropriation bill and was flirting 
with a tough $3.6 billion, recommended 
by its Appropriations Committee. Things 
looked so bad, explained Martin, that 
pushing for more might result in less. Far 
better to take the $3.6 billion, trust the 
Senate to raise the ante, and then try 
the House with a compromise. 

Ike listened gravely until Martin had 
finished, then, looking at Joe, remarked: 
“Tl leave it up to my general.” 

Cutter's Comeback. When the bill came 
up for debate, General Joe’s estimate of 
the situation was about right. Nonethe- 
less, armed with the new weapon of Ike’s 
promise to run, he was able to inspire 
some remarkably heroic performances. 
New York's legendary Republican budget- 
slasher, John Taber, threw off a lifetime 
habit to ask that the House raise its 
sights on foreign aid. This year, foghorned 
Taber, the cuts have gone too deep: Ike 
should get at least $4 billion. He was sec- 
onded by Massachusetts’ Dick Wiggles- 
worth, the Republicans’ No. 2 man on the 
Appropriations Committee: “I stand to- 
day as I have always stood for essential 
economy, but I cannot stand for economy 
at the expense of national security.” 

The new heroes persuaded few in the 
ranks. Brooklyn Democrat John Rooney 
mockingly pointed out that in the 1952 
Korean war crisis Taber, Martin, e¢ al. 
had voted to cut military assistance, and 
complained, “I don’t understand this 
switching around.” Replied New York Re- 
publican Ken Keating: “There is one 
important difference between 1952 and 
now. We had a different group of advisers 
advising us then.” 

Yugoslavia Trouble. Through seven 
hours of shot, shell and massive irrelevan- 
cies the debate boomed on—with each side 
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charging the other with responsibility for 
cutting the Administration’s request in 
committee. Finally the House voted 284 
(124 Republicans, 160 Democrats) to 120 
(70 Republicans, 50 Democrats) to give 
Dwight Eisenhower the bitter $3.6 billion 
for foreign aid and not a cent more. 

At week’s end General Joe’s strategy 
began to pay off. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, taking up the money 
bill. voted 13 to 8 (with six Democrats 
joining Wisconsin’s Joe McCarthy and 
Idaho's Henry Dworshak in opposition) 
to recommend $4.3 billion in new and 
carried-over money for the program. Aside 





Wolter Bennett 
CONGRESSMAN TABER 


A lifetime's habit overthrown. 


from the total sum itself, the big clash was 
over an amendment by Knowland and 
New Hampshire's Styles Bridges to cut off 
military aid to Yugoslavia. The amend- 
ment was defeated, but the pair have prom- 
ised to renew the battle when the bill goes 
to the balky Senate this week. Predicted 
Minnesota's Edward Thye wearily: “We're 
going to have a hard and bitter fight.” 


Work Done 


Speeding up its pace as it headed for 
possible adjournment by next week, the 
Senate last week: 

@ Authorized by voice vote a full-scale 
($300,000) inquiry into the current prog- 
ress and goals of the foreign-aid program 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—a sharp rebuke to the Administra- 
tion for its badly muddled foreign-aid 
presentation this year. 

Approved after five minutes’ discussion 
and sent to the House a watered-down 
version of the Bricker Amendment con- 
tained in a bill (sponsored by Minority 
Leader Bill Knowland) requiring the Sec- 
retary of State to show the Senate, be- 
sides all regular treaties requiring formal 
ratification, the full texts of all hitherto 
secret executive agreements entered into 


by the President with the heads of other 
governments. Said Ohio’s John W. Brick- 
er: “A step in the right direction.” 
@ Passed, by a 49- (46 Democrat, 3 
Republican) to-go (all Republican) vote 
and sent to the House an Administration- 
opposed bill ‘authorizing and directing” 
the Atomic Energy Commission to spend 
$400 million to speed commercial atom- 
power development. The Administration’s 
position: the AEC is already doing all it 
should rightly do. 
Approved, by unanimous vote in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, a general 
restitution bill requiring the U.S. to re- 
curn upwards of $500 million worth of 
enemy property—corporate and individual 
—seized from Japanese and Germans un- 
der World War II legislation. The Ad- 
ministration, vigorously opposed to the 
bill, wants an overall $100 million ceiling, 
under which payments would be restricted 
to individuals and limited to a top of 
$10,000 on each claim. 
@ Approved by voice vote and sent to 
the House an Administration-backed bill 
authorizing construction of the $156 mil- 
lion Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Colo- 
rado. The project would funnel water 
from the Colorado River basin through 
the Continental Divide into the Arkansas 
River basin, where more water is badly 
needed for power and irrigation purposes. 
The House: 
@ Passed, 391-0, and sent to the Senate 
an election-year special—a bill raising 
benefits to 2,000,000 veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. 
@ Learned, through a manifesto signed by 
83 Southerners (79 Democrats, 4 Republi- 
cans), that the Administration’s civil- 
rights program is in for desperate rear- 
guard treatment when the House debates 
on it this week. The Southern Congress- 
men, calling the bill “sinister and iniqui- 
tous,” declared that it would intensify 
racial antagonisms, and indicated that 
they would try to amend it to death, Even 
if the bill passes the House, it is certain 
to be filibustered in the Senate. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cutting the Surplus 

Bushel by bushel, bale by bale, the U.S. 
has succeeded in cutting down its em- 
barrassing surplus of farm products by 
$2.9 billion since 1954 (still leaving more 
than $8 billion), the White House reported 
last week to Congress. Of that amount, 
$1.2 billion in surplus food, tobacco and 
cotton was either sold, bartered (for pre- 
cious minerals and other materials), or 
given outright to the needy during the 
first six months of 1956. Overall, the U.S. 
lost money in the disposal, from 1) a $1.3 
billion deficit on the actual sales and do- 
nations, 2) the exchange of surpluses for 
foreign currency, most of which was dis- 
pensed again in foreign aid. While the 
President was on the subject, he added his 
hope that Congress would double the $1.5 
billion ceiling on foreign-currency trans- 
actions, also permit the U.S. to barter 
with Iron Curtain countries. 


TIME, JULY 23, 1956 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Arsenic for the Ambassador 

One of the best kept secrets of U.S. 
diplomacy has been the cause of recurring 
illnesses of Clare Boothe Luce during her 
three years-plus as Ambassador to Italy. 
Last week the secret came out: she was 
poisoned. 

The scene of the poisoning was one 
of Borgian splendor: her spacious, high- 
ceilinged bedroom in the 17th century 
Villa Taverna, the residence of U.S. Am- 
bassadors to Rome. When Ambassador 
Luce took over in Rome in late April 
1953. she loved the bedroom at first sight. 
noted approvingly that the heavy-beamed 
ceiling—admired by a long line of prede- 
cessors as a fine example of Italian Ren- 
aissance décor—had been newly painted. 
The beams were in terra cotta green, 
decorated with cluster upon cluster of 
roses and rosettes. Many coats of heavy 
paint had been brushed onto the white 


roses to make them stand out richly 
against the background. 
In the months that followed, the bed- 


room became her favorite room, There 
she could dictate and write after a day 
of meetings, interruptions. official calls 
and callers. There before another busy 
day she could read over her breakfast 
tray and a second cup of coffee. 

Painful Waltz. After the first year in 
Rome, Clare Luce discovered to her sur- 
prise that she had to make great efforts 
to keep up the pace she had set herself. 
Day after day, she found herself feeling 
vaguely tired and ill. At first she ascribed 
the trouble to “Roman tummy,” common 
to many a tourist. Then bone-gnawing 
fatigue set in. Nervousness and nausea 
followed. At an art festival in Venice a 
friend asked her to waltz. She found that 
her right foot was benumbed; she almost 
had to drag it in dancing. 

In the late summer of 1954 she re- 
turned to the U.S., underwent long med- 
ical examination in a New York hospital. 
The experts’ verdict: she had the symp- 
toms of serious anemia and of extreme 
nervous fatigue. Feeling better after two 
months in the U.S., she went back to 
Rome to face the full work load. In a 
short time, all the symptoms reappeared 
and some new and frightening ones ce- 
veloped. Her fingernails became brittle, 
broke at a slight tap. She began to lose 
blonde hair by the brushful. Her teeth 
were noticeably loosening. Worst of all 
for a diplomat, she had become irritable. 
She was forced to spend more and more 
time abed, and she always felt the worse 
for it. 

Ugly Word. Late in 1954, too busy 
to return to the U.S., she went to the 
U.S. Navy Hospital in Naples, where the 
doctors found a heightening of the con- 
ditions her New York physicians had 
listed. Noting that gum and mouth tissues 
were greatly inflamed, a Navy nose-and- 
throat specialist asked if any of her med- 
icines contained arsenic. None did. It was 
the first time the ugly word had been 
mentioned in connection with her illnesses. 
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Some weeks later Ambassador Luce 
mentioned the ugly word to a friend in 
the Central Intelligence Agency. On a 
routine trip to Naples he checked with 
the Navy physicians. Suddenly the gravity 
of the situation hit home. On their own, 
the Navy doctors had already sent their 
findings and laboratory specimens to the 
topflight laboratories of the U.S. Naval 
Hospital in Bethesda, Md. On the Navy’s 
records the patient was fictitiously identi- 
fied as Seaman Jones. Back to Italy went 
the report: Seaman Jones is a victim of 
arsenic poisoning. The news was relayed 
to Ambassador Luce while. she was at 
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AMBASSADOR LUCE 
A deadly dust among the roses. 


home during the 1955; New Year’s holi- 
days. Further tests in New York con- 
firmed it. 

Clare Luce was quick to see that she 
had a dilemma to face. If the news be- 
came public, there would be an inevitable 
headline hue. In this ticklish situation 
the secret was born. CIA and embassy 
officials quietly went to work. U.S. and 
Italian employees at the villa and the 
embassy were quickly investigated. No 
individual who had any close contact with 
the ambassador seemed even remotely a 
suspect. 

Peril Overhead. Within a week an as- 
sortment of disconnected leads pointed to 
the rose-covered bedroom in Villa Ta- 
verna. The villa’s service quarters are 
immediately above the bedroom, and the 
ambassador had noticed heavy footfalls 
shaking the beams as the servants went 
about their chores. Another random point: 
her breakfast coffee had always tasted 
bitter and metallic—so much so that she 
decided privately that no Italian could 
make American coffee, and installed her 
own coffeemaker. Another point: she al- 
ways felt worse in the mornings: the 
symptoms were most acute after she had 
been abed. One of the clinchers: a record 





player in her bedroom, frequently falter- 
ing, had been sent out for overhaul, and 
the repairman had reported that its mech- 
anism was clogged with whitish dust and 
particles of paint. 

The agents went to work on the room, 
found other lodes of white dust in folds 
of draperies, in cosmetics, in crevices and 
corners of furniture. Quick tests showed 
a high content of arsenate of lead. The 
source of the deadly fall-out: the painted 
roses of the ceiling. The experts also 
found that the heavily leaded paint ex- 
uded fumes in Rome's humid weather. 
The conclusion; for 20 months Ambassa- 
dor Luce had been breathing arsenated 
fumes, had been eating food and drinking 
coffee powdered day after day with the 
deadly white dust. 

New Paint. The final discovery was 
made more than a year ago, and since 
then she has closely guarded the secret. 
But such a bizarre story could not keep 
for long. Last week friends told her they 
had heard snatches of the story—at a 
dinner in Virginia, at a Connecticut party, 
at a Texas air base. The details were 
coming out. 

Since mid-May Clare Luce has been in 
the U.S. undergoing treatments to correct 
the arsenic-induced infection. Her general 
health is greatly improved, and she is 
scheduled to leave this week for a three- 
week Mediterranean cruise. Then she will 
return to Villa Taverna (the bedroom and 
its rosetted ceiling have been long since 
redone in non-leaded paint) and to the 
embassy duties that she has often de- 
scribed as “no bed of roses.” 


To Hearten the Lionhearted 


Nowhere during his twelve-day global 
tour did Vice President Nixon see a more 
impressive gathering assembled to greet 
him than at journey’s end last week. On 
hand, as Nixon’s Air Force Constellation 
touched down at Washington's MATS 
Terminal after 27,477 miles, were State’s 
Secretary John Foster Dulles and Under 
Secretary Herbert Hoover Jr., some 20 
G.O.P. Senators and Representatives mar- 
shaled by Senate Minority Leader Bill 
Knowland, Republican National Chair- 
man Len Hall, and diplomats from the six 
nations Nixon had visited on his voyage 
around the world. Travel-weary but smil- 
ing. Dick Nixon greeted old friends, but 
kept his conclusions to himself until he 
could fly to Gettysburg for a report to the 
man who had sent him hopping from the 
Philippines to Viet Nam, Formosa, Thai- 
land, Pakistan and Turkey. 

Behind him the Vice President left 
crackling reaction to his long-distance de- 
bate with neutralism’s high priest, Pandit 
Nehru (see Fore1cN News). In Manila, 
on the first stopover of his journey (Time, 
July 16), Nixon had re-emphasized U.S. 
views on “the fearful risk” of neutralism 
and the wisdom of collective security. 
In London, 6,667 miles away, attending 
the conference of British Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, Nehru’s sensitive ears 
picked up a personal implication. Retorted 
he: Nixon-Dulles pronouncements on neu- 
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tralism constituted neither a democratic 
nor a happy approach to good interna- 
tional relations. 

"Very Antithesis."" Informed of Neh- 
ru’s comment on his arrival in Karachi, 
Pakistan, Nixon said: “I think if Mr. 
Nehru would read my speech carefully 
. - - [he] would find that my speech is 
the very antithesis of undemocratic pro- 
cedures . .. My answer to Mr. Nehru 
would be that anyone who suggests that 
Communist assistance ... is not inconsist- 
ent with independence and freedom is not 
reading correctly the lessons of history.” 

In Washington, _ election-conscious 


Democrats were quick to jump into the. 


debate. Tennessee’s Estes Kefauver took 
the Senate floor to complain that the 
Nixon-Dulles policies may “drive India 


stout allies as the Philippines, Pakistan 
and Turkey that the lionhearted still re- 
ceive the lion’s share of U.S. assistance, 
that noisy neutrals do not do nearly so 
well. But as the free world’s top power, 
the U.S. must still be allowed to deal in 
its own way with friend, neutral or enemy. 
Nixon’s welcome at MATS Terminal was 
demonstration that the Administration 
considered his delicate mission nicely com- 
pleted, deserving of a “well done.” 


Conduct & Example 


Tanned and refreshed after a ten-day 
rest-and-think vacation at his Duck Island 
retreat, Secretary of State Dulles went 
back last week to Washington and to the 
riddle that has become his No. 1 preoc- 
cupation: What is happening in and to 
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SECRETARY DULLES GREETING VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 
In history's lessons, o text for Janus. 


and the other nations of Asia who follow 
her lead into more open friendship with 
the Soviet system.’ Minnesota’s Hubert 
Humphrey suggested that Nixon, in sound- 
ing off about Nehru in Karachi, had used 
“the wrong place to say the wrong thing 
at the wrong time.” Although some State 
Department deskmen agreed that it was 
indelicate diplomacy to answer India’s 
leader from the capital of his unfriendly 
neighbor, the Administration policymak- 
ers figured that Nixon had said substan- 
tially the right thing at the right time. 
Duty & Dilemma. What Nixon had 
been specifically dispatched to say was a 
warm word of reassurance to U.S. allies in 
Asia and the Middle East. The U.S. is 
willing to help such Janus-like neutrals as 
Nehru, Nasser and Tito, who negotiate 
with East and West at the same time. 
But State is painfully aware of a basic 
dilemma: every dollar granted a free- 
wheeling neutral irritates loyal allies who 
sometimes grouse that the two-face bar- 
gainers get the best of both worlds. The 
Vice President’s job was to reassure such 
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Soviet Russia and its empire as destaliniza- 
tion marches forward? Said Dulles, whose 
interpretations of shifting Soviet events 
are currently guiding fast-moving U.S. 
foreign policy: “The forces | for change] 
that are now working [in Russia] are 
going to prove to be irresistible.” 

Answering questions at his first post- 
vacation press conference, Dulles fore- 
saw “no sudden transformation” in the 
U.S.S.R. Said he: “It is not a matter for 
this year or next year, but I believe this 
second postwar decade will see these new 
forces take charge of the situation and 
that we can really hopefully look for- 
ward to a transformation of the inter- 
national scene.” 

Although Dulles realizes that changing 
Russian policy calls for contrapuntal shifts 
in U.S. economic and political policy, he 
disagreed fundamentally with such top- 
flight Democrats as Adlai Stevenson and 
Averell Harriman, who say that Russia 
is winning diplomacy’s chessboard battles 
and that the U.S. is losing. By his reckon- 
ing the Soviets have unleashed ferment 


and uncertainty within their sphere that 
are potentially fatal not to the U.S. but to 
Russia’s own world position. 

“What could the West do in order to 
help those forces at work in Russia?” 
asked a newsman. Dulles’ reply was a good 
definition of 1956 U.S. foreign policy: “I 
believe that the most we can do is to ad- 
here to the old historic American tradi- 
tion of setting an example of the good 
fruits of freedom . . . The idea that we 
can help along by direct interference is, I 
think, a false idea. It very rarely helps to 
bring about changes in a foreign country 
to have foreigners themselves directly in- 
tervene in their internal affairs. 

“But we can and do, I think, set an ex- 
ample which is felt throughout the world, 
and that tends to stimulate these proc- 
esses. They would not be irresistible, in 
my opinion, if it were not for the fact that 
there is this constant demonstration going 
on as to how good freedom is. It is a 
conduct and example which catches the 
imagination of people, and that is why 
people throughout the world are con- 
stantly striving to get more freedom and 
more liberty.” 


Diplomats at Work 


Into Foggy Bottom one day last week 
tramped stormy-faced Soviet Ambassador 
Georgy N. Zarubin for an interview with 
Secretary of State Dulles. It was obvious, 
as Zarubin cooled his heels in the State 
Department's fifth-floor reception room, 
that something was on his mind beside the 
new Kremlin policy of smiles. Ushered 
into Dulles’ office, he protested angrily 
that four times in early July and four 
times last April U.S. planes based in West 
Germany had “deliberately” penetrated 
the air space over Baltic Russia—some 
for more than 24 hours” and by as much 
as 214 miles. He got a polite but short 
(ten minutes) hearing. 

Dulles later told his press conference 
that he knew “nothing about the matter 
whatsoever,” had referred the complaint 
to Defense with the request that it report 
back. Publicly, the Air Force replied that 
Zarubin could not have been talking 
about USAF planes because “no USAF 
planes have been flying over Soviet terri- 
tory.” Privately, U.S. airmen expressed 
surprise at the charges. In the past, the 
trigger-jumpy Russians have first shot 
down non-Communist planes in the vicin- 
ity of their borders, lodged their protests 
afterwards. If a U.S. plane had indeed 
been over Soviet territory for 24 hours, it 
was a revealing insight into the state of 
Soviet defenses. 

Other areas where U.S. diplomacy was 
at work last week: 

Israel. In an hour-long interview Is- 
raeli Ambassador Abba Eban sought to 
persuade Dulles that Premier David Ben- 
Gurion’s dismissal of moderate Foreign 
Minister Moshe Sharett did not mean a 
return to the policy of answering Arab 
raids with reprisals-in-force. State, uncon- 
vinced, thinks that news reports quoting 
Ben-Gurion as having threatened Jordan 
with armed retaliation (in defiance of the 
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U.N. armistice agreement) for border 
raids indicate the fiery Premier's thinking 
more clearly than Eban does. 

North Africa. Assigned to Rabat, cap- 
ital of newly free Morocco as the first U.S. 
ambassador: Cavendish Welles Cannon, 
61, onetime schoolteacher, longtime For- 
eign Service careerman and specialist on 
the Balkans and Middle East, since 1953 
U.S. Ambassador to Greece. Shy, hard- 
working Cavendish Cannon will have 
plenty to do at Rabat. In prospect for the 
U.S. are tough negotiations with Morocco 
over the future of four major U.S. bomber 
bases. Another delicate problem: Morocco 
is being courted by 1) Egypt to join its 
“neutralist” sphere of influence, 2) Iraq, 
worried by Egyptian expansionism, to link 
up with the pro-Western Baghdad Pact. 
State is not passing out advice to Morocco 
in such a delicate situation, but “believes” 
that the Moroccans will want to stick to 
an independent role to get maximum le- 
verage in the air-base negotiations. 

East Europe. Communist Rumania 
flagged Washington that it accepts in prin- 
ciple the Eisenhower plan for a wider 
“people-to-people” exchange with Soviet 
bloc countries and the mutual establish- 
ment of information (books, periodicals) 
centers. Noted with interest by State: 
Rumania accepted, even though Moscow’s 
Pravda has charged that the information- 
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Between two suitors. 


center plan is part of a U.S. effort to carry 
out espionage. 

Red China. In Geneva the marathon 
talks between the U.S. and Communist 
China over the release of Chinese-held 
U.S. prisoners and “other practical mat- 
ters at issue” entered their twelfth month. 
Principal result to date: eight of the 19 
prisoners have been released. 

Southeast Asia. Pakistan, hard-hit by 
a rice famine, asked the U.S. to set up a 
food bank stocked with 1.000.000 tons of 
wheat and rice in Pakistani territory. 
From it Pakistan and other countries in 
the region could borrow in emergencies. 
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For a U.S. burdened by wheat and rice 
surpluses, the plan was attractive if it 
could be carried out without disrupting 
Southeast Asia’s touchy rice economy. At 
State the Pak-plan was taken “under ac- 
tive consideration.” 

The Atom. Answering pleas by India, 
Yugoslavia and Russia that the U.S. stop 
testing nuclear weapons, U.S. Delegate 
(to the U.N. Disarmament Commission) 
James J. Wadsworth last week replied 
that 1) the tests “do not constitute a 
hazard” when properly conducted; 2) the 
U.S., in the interests of its own and free 
world security. will continue the tests 
until agreement is reached to limit nuclear 
weapons “under proper safeguards.” 


DEMOCRATS 


The Issue of Softness 

“This fellow.” said New York’s Gover- 
nor Averell Harriman. waving a bony 
hand at a picture of Dwight Eisenhower 
that chanced to be hanging on the wall, 
“has been as naive as any person in his- 
tory about the true nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy.” 

Then, warming up to his task—a break- 
fast speech one day last week before 
freshman Democrats of the House and 
Senate—Ave recalled that in 1945 Ike had 
“expressed the view” that Russia and the 
U.S. could work together in saving the 
peace. “And what did he do at Geneva 
last year? Put his arm around his old pal 
General Zhukov. and said they both had 
the same desire for peace.”* 

“That Smear." Ii anyone believed 
(and many had) that softness to Com- 
munism would not be an important issue 
in the 1956 campaign, William Averell 
Harriman shattered all doubts. And as 
Harriman outlined the problem, it did not 
appear to be just a Democrat v. Republi- 
can issue. He was, he said, “the only fel- 
low in the position to be a candidate for 
President” who was never “soft on Com- 
munism., No one can pin the soft-on- 
Communism label on me.” Did Harriman 
mean to imply that he was less vulnerable 
than Adlai Stevenson or Estes Kefauver? 
“That smear, if it starts,” he retorted 
heatedly to a National Press club luncheon, 
“is a lie and untrue. In no sense was 
[the statement] a disparagement of these 
two fine Democrats, Stevenson and 
Kefauver.” 

Having left one fuse sputtering, Harri- 
man took steps to stamp out another. 
Journeying south to be principal speaker 
at a dinner meeting of North Carolina’s 
Stevenson-minded Young Democrats in 
Asheboro. he vigorously denied the oft- 
repeated statement that he had advocated 
the use of federal troops for enforcement 
of desegregation. “Such a suggestion is 
repugnant to everything that I believe in.” 


In 1948 
Republican Party the 
U.S. Communists 


* Not entirely a new Democratic line 
Harry Truman called the 
unwitting ally of asserted 
that the Reds wanted a Republican Administra- 
tion “because they think that its reactionary 
policies will lead to the confusion and strife on 
which Communism thrives.”’ 


"Campaign of Hate." But he did 
undertake a Daniel-in-the-lions’-den role, 
told his undersized Southern audience (of 
250) that the Supreme Court's segrega- 
tion decisions are the law of the land and 
must be enforced as such. If the U.S. is to 
win its struggle against Communism, he 
said, ‘we must recognize that two-thirds 
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of the free people have colored skins” and 
that the Reds are “using racial discrim- 
ination in America for part of their cam- 
paign of hate against us.” 

As the polite patter of applause died 
away, one of the Young Democrats 
sighed: “I'm glad it’s over. Now he can go 
back to New York, and we can vote the 
way we were going to anyway.” 


Borderline Case 

With National Chairman Paul Butler 
crisply presiding, the Democratic Con- 
vention Arrangements Committee gath- 
ered in a room in Chicago's Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel one day last week to choose 
the convention keynoter. To begin with, 
there were polite mentions of 17 pos- 
sible candidates for the job. but soon the 
selection narrowed down to three: Min- 
nesota’s Fair-Dealing Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, Oklahoma’s stem-winding Sen- 
ator Bob Kerr (keynoter in 1944), Ten- 
nessee’s Frank Clement. 36, youngest gov- 
ernor in the U.S. 

At first the signs were strong for Oilman 
Kerr, but because he had fought too hard 
for the natural-gas bill, roundly vetoed by 
the President (Time, Jan. 30, ef seg.), 
it was decided that Kerr was not the man 
for this year. Nor could the committee 
quite agree that the quick-tongued Hum- 
phrey should have center stage so early in 
the convention; he was too outspoken on 
civil rights, too vociferously in favor of 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Eager friends of Border-Stater Clement 
moved in fast on behalf of their man. 
Clement, quietly staked out in the Ste- 
venson camp (to the disgust of Fellow 
Tennessean Estes Kefauver), was generally 
acceptable to both North and South be- 
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cause of his “local-level” approach to 
school desegregation. Far more important 
than these attitudes was the fact that 
Boy Wonder Clement is a golden-throated 
political evangelist with an inexhaustible 
gift for fervent oratory (see box) and 
surefire TV appeal. 

After the committee had wrangled for 
24 hours, Paul Butler—who had backed 
Kerr—came out of the meeting to an- 
nounce that Frank Clement had won the 
keynote spot. In Nashville, “‘Guv’nah 
Frank” tore up a telegram of congratula- 
tions he had prepared for Bob Kerr, al- 
lowed happily as how “we've had more 
telegrams and telephone messages on this 
than when we were re-elected governor.” 

Named this week to the critical job of 
chairman of the Democratic convention 
platform committee: Massachusetts’ John 
W. McCormack, 64. House Majority 
Leader McCormack, who is, as National 
Chairman Butler put it, “widely respected 
both on Capitol Hill and throughout the 
country for his fairness and understand- 
ing,” tackled the same chairmanship in 
1952. His most ticklish chore this year: 
steering his committee through to an ac- 
ceptable civil-rights plank. 


ARMED FORCES 
Playing with Explosives 

Every cherished future plan of the U.S. 
Army revolves around a_ time-honored 
concept known as the mobilization base. 
The mobilization base consists of a cadre 
of regular troops, a stockpile of arms and 
ammunition, stand-by production facili- 
ties, National Guard and Reserve units, 
etc.—all of which are geared to help the 
Army expand to 100 divisions in less than 
two years after war comes. 

But the U.S.’s long-range military plan- 
ners—including Dwight Eisenhower, De- 
fense Secretary Wilson and Chairman 
Arthur Radford of-the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—firmly believe that the next big 
war, if it comes, will be an atomic- 
airpower onslaught. Consequently in plan- 
ning future U.S. military policy, they 
put heavy stress on ready deterrent forces 
—the Strategic Air Command, atom- 
armed Navy carriers and submarines 
guided missiles. 

Discussion Postponed. Last week, well 
aware that the sacred mobilization-base 
concept is due to go out the window as 
deterrent costs rise in future budget plan- 
ning, the Army fired another resounding 


round in the running Pentagon war (Time, 
June 4) as the generals and the colonels 
dug in for a convulsive last stand. Leaked 
to the Army’s dependable friend, able 
New York Times Correspondent Anthony 
Leviero, was inside information that Ad- 
miral Radford proposes to cut the U.S. 
armed forces from 2,800,000 to 2,000,000 
in the next four years. The Army and 
Navy, said the report (correctly), would 
absorb most of the manpower slash. All 
three service chiefs, the story went on, 
are in revolt against Radford (incorrect 
the Air Force’s General Nathan F. Twi- 
ning is with him, the Army’s General 
Maxwell Taylor and the Navy’s Admiral 
Arleigh Burke against). So torrid is the 
battle, wrote Leviero, that all discussions 
of the manpower program have been post- 
poned until after the election. 

Day after Leviero’s story appeared, 
Admiral Radford moved swiftly to set 
the record straight. It is true, he said, 
that new weapons may ultimately reduce 
U.S. military manpower requirements. 
But so far as the rumored cut of 800,000 
or any other specific proposals go, some- 
one was “anticipating conclusions the 
chairman [of the Joint Chiefs] himself 
has not yet reached ... As is usual in 
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DEMOCRATS’ KEYNOTER 


Chosen to deliver the keynote address at the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in Chicago on Aug. 
13: Tennessee’s Governor Frank Goad Clement. 


Early Life & Education: Born June 2, 1920, Dickson, 
Tenn., son of a druggist-turned-lawyer. Voluntarily tromped 
off at the age of eight to join the Methodist Church, 
preached his first sermon at 15. Specially tutored in public 
speaking by his aunt, Mrs. Dockie Shipp Weems, director 
of Shipp School of Expression. Married Lucille Christian- 
son at 19, passed state bar examinations (with highest grade 
out of 276) a year before graduating from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Law in 1942. 

Career & Record: The FBI waived its minimum age 
requirement (23) to make him an agent at 22, a year later 
he resigned to join the Army as a private, drew only state- 
side training duty, was discharged a first lieutenant in 1946. 
Appointed chief counsel, Tennessee Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission at 26, successfully fought attempts to 
raise cost of phone service in Tennessee and later in Georgia. 
Recalled to the Army in 1950, went off promising that he 
would run for governor in 1952. He did, became the young- 
est governor in the U.S. by defeating Gordon W. Browning 
by 57,000 votes. (His favorite campaign pitch: “I can out- 
grow my youth, but my opponents can't outgrow their 
faults."") Re-elected for a four-year term in 1954 (defeating 
Browning again in 94 of 95 counties), despite campaign 
charges—never disproved—that his father was involved in 
shadowy influence-peddling and kickbacks. Works hard to 
impress Tennesseans with the fact that his administration is 
based on clean living, honesty, dawn-to-dusk hard work, 
Christian fellowship, prayer. Principal accomplishments 
mental health program, higher teachers’ salaries. 

Credentials: Big (6 ft., 195 Ibs.), warm and friendly 
(“Just call me Frank”), a corn-shucking orator whose words 
cascade like bursts of fireworks, he adds a rich helping of 
religion to every speech (“If a man’s religion and politics 


Bill Preston—Nashville Tennessean 


don’t mix, there is something wrong with his politics’’). 
Close friend of Evangelist Billy Graham, likes to preach 
sermons in churches as well as halls. For the Eisenhower 
Administration his lines are something less than religious 
e.g., the Administration is “a fantastic political Disneyland 
.. . half-informed, with a half-thought-out program, half- 
carried-out, half in the hands of a half-time, half-hearted 
President.” He would be pleased if keynoting should put 
him in the limelight as a vice-presidential possibility. Un- 
questionable aid in any projected campaign: his pretty 
blonde wife (“I want you to know ’Cile; once you know 
her, you'll like me”), three good-looking children—Robert 
12; Frank Jr., 6; James. 3. 
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leaks of this kind, there is a mixture of 
fact and pure speculation.” 

"Fortress America." There was another 
kind of mixture in the leaks that held 
highly explosive implications for the wel- 
fare and safety of the U.S., especially 
since the Communists are doing every- 
thing they can to make neutralism invit- 
ing. In making their case to Leviero, the 
leakers whispered that the manpower cuts 
meant that the U.S. intended to retreat 
into “Fortress America” and abandon its 
allies overseas. Only last month. in a 
similar desperate gamble to preserve the 
Army’s status quo, Lieut. General James 
M. Gavin, the Army’s razor-sharp director 
of research and development, told a Sen- 
ate investigating committee that the fall- 
out from an all-out atomic attack on Rus- 
sia might kill hundreds of millions of 
people in friendly nations should certain 
unfriendly winds prevail. His motive: to 
attack the deterrent principle. 

It was clearly high time for responsible 
service chiefs to stop wrangling like rival 
labor leaders, high time for the Com- 
mander in Chief to put a stop to such 
reckless playing with the nation’s welfare. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
A Matter of Reporting 


Fishing for a way to open its long- 
planned investigation of the controversial 
Fund for the Republic, the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities last 
week harpooned Author John Cogley, 
pulled him to Washington to make some 
explanations. Commissioned two years ago 
by the fund to survey political blacklist- 
ing in the entertainment world, Cogley 
had resigned as editor of the liberal Cath- 
olic magazine, the Commonweal. selected 
ten assistants, undertaken a twelve-month 
study. Published last month. Cogley’s re- 
port found that blacklisting of Commu- 
nists, “unrehabilitated” ex-Communists 
and Commie liners was 1) “almost uni- 
versally accepted as a fact of life” in 
Hollywood, 2) prevalent in radio and TV, 
3) part and parcel of life in the Manhat- 
tan advertising agencies that have power- 
ful influence on radio and TV program- 
ming. But Cogley’s findings were poorly 
catalogued, highly opinionated, unbal- 
anced, and in some instances, incomplete. 

The Power to Wound. The House com- 
mittee (most of whom had not read his 
two volumes) listened while Staff Direc- 
tor Richard Arens led the 41-year-old 
Cogley through a three-hour examination 
that touched on some glaring weaknesses. 
In one key section Cogley quotes an anon- 
ymous “New York public-relations expert 
who has guided more than a dozen once- 
blacklisted performers to the ‘right peo- 
ple’ to get their names cleared. Cogley’s 
strong implication: the “clearance men 
are vicious operators, “with the power to 
wound and the power to heal the wound.” 

Next day Counsel Arens called in the 
anonymous public-relations expert. He was 
Arnold Forster, general counsel for B'nai 
B'rith’s Anti-Defamation League. Forster 
recalled an interview by a Cogley assistant, 
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said he had not expected word-for-word 
quotation, and insisted that Cogley had 
quoted him incompletely. Though he had 
indeed linked newspapermen, advertising 
executives and American Legion officials 
to “clearance” activities that could ‘“un- 
blacken” performers, Forster said he had 
no intention of making them out to 
be “reprehensible” men. Said he: “From 
where I sat, the men who are alleged to 
be clearance men in this context were 
doing good, and not evil.” But when Com- 
mittee Chairman Francis Walter suggested 
that there really was no blacklisting going 
on, Forster disagreed, called it “a seri- 
ous problem.” 

Fees & Figures. Behind Forster, by 
invitation instead of subpoena, came the 
New York World Telegram and Sun’s 
Frederick Woltman and American Legion- 
naire James F. O'Neil to deny they were 
clearance men. Most breathless witness of 
the four-day hearing was Vincent Hart- 
nett, 40, author of the unofficial, inexact, 
who's who of subversion, Red Channels. 
Hartnett described himself as a “talent 
consultant,”” denied Cogley’s charge that 
he was “frankly in the business of expos- 
ing people with ‘front records’ and then. 
later, of ‘clearing’ them.” But Hartnett 
admitted that he charged moderate fees 
($2 to $200) for providing dossiers on 
entertainers’ Communist affiliations and 
for the research work frequently required 
to clear the names of entertainers who 
wanted to clear up their troubles. Hartnett 
arched congressional backs by informing 
the committee its labors had exposed 
only 5% of the Communists in the enter- 
tainment industries. 

In Manhattan the Fund for the Repub- 
lic’s President Robert M. Hutchins was 
shocked and indignant at the committee's 
questions and methods; e.g., it promised 
Cogley a private hearing, then yanked 
him without aides or counsel into the open 





hearing. The New York Times bristled 
editorially that the hearing came “peril- 
ously close” to being an effort “to intim- 
idate a man for writing what he believes.” 
There was no doubt that the committee’s 
heavyhandedness had weakened its case. 
Likewise, there little doubt that 
Congress had every right to eye the major 
activities of a tax-exempt foundation, 
that the hearing had strongly suggested 
that Cogley’s report was inept journalism 
at best. As Reporter Woltman put it: 
“Any newspaper that proceeded the way 
Cogley did would be subject to grave 
criticism.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Power Brakes 

The Democrats had a grand time when 
they baited the Administration over the 
big Dixon-Yates contract that would have 
allowed private utilities to build a $107 
million steam plant to service the Mem- 
phis, Tenn. area (Time, Aug. 15, 1955). 
They claimed that the deal bypassed and 
weakened the TVA, thus focused the argu- 
ment on public v. private power. Further, 
they said, the AEC had no statutory 
authority to make the contract. The Dem- 
ocrats’ best ammunition came late in the 
debate when Senate investigators learned 
that one Adolphe H. Wenzel! had acted as 
consultant to the Budget Bureau on the 
Dixon-Yates contract while at the same 
time advising the First Boston Corp. on 
financing for the project. 

The Democratic drumfire finally got 
too heavy for the Administration, and 
President Eisenhower gladly canceled the 
Dixon-Yates contract when the city of 
Memphis decided that it would build its 
own municipal plant. Whereupon Dixon- 
Yates (actually a combine of the South- 
ern Co. and Middle South Utilities, Inc.) 
went to court demanding from the Gov- 
ernment $3,534.778.45 it had already ex- 
pended on the project. Last week Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell’s Justice Depart- 
ment braked to a halt, wheeled about, 
asked the Court of Claims to dismiss the 
Dixon-Yates suit because—in the Depart- 
ment’s words—the contract was from the 
start “unlawful, null and void, and con- 
trary to public policy.” 

In so doing, Brownell had to repudiate 
virtually everything the Administration 
had claimed during the earlier spirited 
defense of the contract. The Justice De- 
partment’s brief maintained that the AEC 
indeed had no authority to make the con- 
tract, and furthermore, that the Wenzell 
conflict of interest certainly invalidated 
the whole deal. 

If the Court of Claims finds for the 
Government, Brownell will have saved the 
Treasury $3,500,000. Yet the irony is that 
nobody has ever accused Dixon-Yates of 
the slightest wrongdoing. As far as any- 
one could see, the utility group's only 
fault lay in working speedily to fulfill a 
Government contract—a contract that was 
bad, if Brownell’s brief is to be believed, 
largely because it was badly fouled up by 
the Administration. 


was 
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NATIONAL PARKS: 


The U.S.’s Time Dimension 
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YELLOWSTONE 


One of the best known, most popular of all the nation’s natural 
wonders is the Yellowstone River's thundering Lower Falls. 
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HE story itself was an ancient one, but in the summer of 

1956 it enchanted the travelingest, doingest, seeingest 

people on earth, They marveled at Yellowstone’s Old 
Faithful geyser. They gasped at the grandeur of the Grand 
Canyon, at the fire falls cascading down the face of Yosemite’s 
Glacier Point, at the stalactitic vastness of New Mexico's 
Carlsbad Caverns. They agreed that there is nothing more 
beautiful than the Great Smokies when the rhododendron and 
the laurel are in bloom. They whispered in the cathedral silence 
of the towering rain forests of the Northwest. And they shiv- 
ered a little as they summoned up the ghostly crash of battle 
at Chickamauga, Fredericksburg and Antietam. 

This year Americans are flocking in record numbers through 
the 28 major parks, the 153 national monuments, memorials, 
recreation areas and historic sites that make up the U.S.’s 
unmatched National Park system. On the Fourth of July, 
34,000 rolled through the gates of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park in North Carolina and Tennessee; 16.000 checked 
in at Colorado’s Rocky Mountain National Park; 4,000 de- 
scended into the Carlsbad Cavern of New Mexico; 8.350 
arrived at Yosemite, and 20,000 at Yellowstone. By year’s end, 
estimates the Interior Department’s National Park Service, the 
visitor total will reach 55 million. 

More for the Desert. The nation took its first step toward 
creation of a national park system in 1872. In that year Con- 
gress designated a vast area in what are now the states of 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming as a public “pleasuring ground.” 
Thus was created Yellowstone, still the largest (3.450 square 
miles), as well as the oldest of the national parks, and visited 
in the last 84 years by an army of 19 million. But the wonders 
of Yellowstone have yielded first place in popularity to 
Hoover Dam’s Lake Mead in the desert country at the Arizona- 
Nevada border. Close behind Lake Mead’s 2,675,000-a-year 
traffic come the Great Smokies, with 2,580,000 a year. The new- 
est of the parks, Florida’s swampy Everglades, 1,258,000 acres 
set aside by Congress in 1947, draws about 250,000 annually. 

Operation of the great park domain, scattered from the West 
Indies to Alaska and from Maine to Hawaii, is a housekeeping 
chore of prodigious proportions. The understaffed, overworked 
Park Service must serve 50 to 60 million tourists a year with 
facilities set up to handle no more than half that number. 

The Park Service is tackling its immense task on a current 
budget of $68 million, or less than $1.25 for each of its self- 
invited guests. Conservationists argue that the figure is ridicu- 
lously low, and some have angrily contended that if sufficient 
funds are not appropriated, the parks should be closed. The 
service itself is hopefully trying to boom its fortunes with a 
campaign called “Mission 66.” Its objective: an “adequately 
developed and staffed’’ National Park system by 1966, golden 
anniversary year of the founding of the Park Service. 

Yen for the Superlative. Despite the fact that visitors are 
counted by the millions, a national park is a peculiarly personal 
and individual thing for most of the millions. For some, the 
magnificent scenery is the attraction. For others, the biggest 
thrill is a look at such preserved forms of wildlife as the bison, 
trumpeter swan and desert bighorn. For others, the parks have 
satisfied the American yen for the superlative: within their 
boundaries are the continent's highest mountain (Mt. McKin- 
ley in Alaska, 20,270 ft.), wettest area (the west slope of 
Washington's Olympic Mountains, with 12 ft. of rain a year), 
hottest, driest, lowest spots (134° in the shade, less than 
2 in. of rain a year, 280 ft. below sea level, all in California’s 
Death Valley), oldest living thing (California's Big Trees, 
3.500 years or older), and deepest fresh water (Crater Lake 
in Oregon, 1,983 ft.). 

But, whether they come to scale the heights or plumb the 
depths, to ski, boat, snooze or send postcards, most visitors to 
the parks leave with a feeling for a new dimension about their 
country. It is the time dimension, derived from a glimpse of 
history in its broadest sweep. Here is the land that inspired the 
forty-niners and the mountain men, that intrigued the con- 
quistadors and the Roanoke colonists, that baffled the Civil 
War generals. Here, indeed, are the days, thousands of centuries 
before the white man came, before Christ, before life itself, 
when the earth heaved and twisted and buckled and thrust 
its mountains skyward and shaped its valleys beneath them. 
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GRAND TETONS 


Early-morning clouds float past the spectacular 
snow-covered Wyoming range, while the reflection 
in Jenny Lake doubles the beauty of a magnificent 
scene. The jagged, 13,766-ft. Grand Teton peak 
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(left) is a favorite with U.S. mountain climbers. 
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CRATER LAKE 


Encircled by cliffs 500 to 2,000 ft. high, and 





filling the crater of an extinct volcano in Ore- 
gon’s Cascade Mountains, the j.-mi. lake 
is unsurpassed for the brilliant blueness of its 
water. Island in foreground is the Phantom Ship. 





CAPE HATTERAS > 
New U.S. National Seashore Recreational Area, on 
North Carolina’s Outer Banks, includes stormy Hat- 
teras Point (right), Treacherous shoal, scene of many 
by Gulf Stream and Labrador 
Current, which converge from opposite directions. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





DIPLOMACY 
The Morality of Give & Take 


In the old days of ruffled-shirt diplo- 
macy, when Talleyrand and Prince Met- 
ternich were in roth century flower, a 
diplomat needed a backstairs source in 
the palace, a talent for intrigue and a 
good cook. Big powers acted in concert, 
and the small powers were expected to 
know their place. The financial side of 
diplomacy was a relatively simple matter 
of buying allies or buying off potential 
enemies. In mid-2o0th century diplomacy, 
financial dealings must be disguised under 
such inoffensive names as mutual assist- 
ance, economic cooperation or foreign aid, 
and economic aid has increasingly become 
regarded as a debt that rich nations owe 
poor ones. Prince Metternich never had 
to wrestle with some of the difficulties 
that preoccupied diplomats and govern- 
ments all over the world last week. Items: 


In giving aid to a new nation, one 
must not offend its old master. 


In a threadbare, third-floor suite of 
rooms on a Paris back street, Tunisian 
Premier Habib Bourguiba told U.S. Am- 
bassador to France C. Douglas Dillon 
that 400,000 unemployed Tunisians face 
starvation after two years of poor harvest. 
Tunisia, said Bourguiba, needs wheat fast. 
Dillon is keenly aware that France often 
resents U.S. aid and similar “interference” 
in North Africa. Had Bourguiba dis- 
cussed his problem with the French gov- 
ernment? Oh yes, said Bourguiba, it was 
the French Finance Minister, Paul Rama- 
dier, who suggested that Tunisia should 
put the bite on the U. 





A change of tune can change a deal. 


Last March West Germany agreed to 
give Yugoslavia $74 million in World 
War II reparations and long-term loans. 
But now that Tito had gone to Moscow 
and talked about Germany’s “two sover- 
eign states,’ Bonn feared he was about 
to recognize the puppet East German 
regime. Despite private assurances that 
Tito would not do so, the Adenauer gov- 
ernment last week pointedly allowed West 
Germany's Bundestag to adjourn for the 
summer without ratifying the Yugoslav 
treaty. “Blackmail,” cried Yugoslavia’s 
Politika, but West Germany is prepared 
to wait until Tito’s assurances sound as 
loud and clear as his original remarks in 
Moscow’s Dynamo Stadium. 


Sometimes a nation will say “thank 
you” if it does not have to add “much 
obliged.” 


For three years the Socialist govern- 
ment of neutral Burma has refused to 
take U.S. aid. It was willing to try barter 
deals with Iron Curtain nations, only to 
find that Burma invariably wound up on 
the losing end. Last week, disillusioned 
with barters and angered by Russian and 
Chinese support of Burmese Communists, 
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TUNIsIA’s BOURGUIBA 
Threadbare rooms and a tactful 
Burma’s new Premier U Ba 


nounced that he hoped to get a long-term 
low-interest loan of $20 $ 


bite. 


Swe an- 


million to $30 
million from the U.S. as a business deal 
“without strings,” thus compromising nei- 
ther Burma’s neutrality nor her 
respect as a sovereign nation. The U.S. 
will supply technicians in exchange for 
Burma’s rice. 


self- 


Sometimes a nation is willing to be 
saved if the price is right. 


In Karachi last week U.S. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon bluntly warned that any coun- 





? Picture Post 
Austria's METTERNICH 
Ruffled shirts and a good cook. 


try that takes Soviet economic aid on the 
supposition that it is without strings is 
likely to wind up with “a rope tied around 
its neck.” But he went on to declare that 
U.S. aid to such countries might help them 
maintain their independence of Russia. A 
Pakistani official translated it this way to 
New York Times Correspondent Abe Ro- 
senthal: “Mr. Nixon says Soviet aid will 
make you a satellite. Then he says we will 
keep on giving you money if you take aid 
from the Russians so as to help you avoid 
becoming a satellite. What would any 
sensible man answer? He would say to 
the Russians, ‘Please give me $100 mil- 
lion.’ Then he would say to you. Ameri- 
cans, ‘Yes, I will gladly accept another 
$100 million from you to help me guard 
against the dangers of the Russians’ $100 
million.’ ” 


In accepting Russian hospitality, it 
is wise to know when to quit. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Dmitry Shepi- 
lov reportedly has offered an easy-credit 
loan to help Egypt build its High Dam on 
the Nile at Aswan. Egypt's President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser is happy to have a 
counteroffer to set against the $270 mil- 
lion primary financing proposed by the 
U Britain and the World Bank. (The 
Western offer awaits some ironing out 
of details, and is also stalled by U.S. 
reconsideration of where Nasser stands 
since his arms deal with Communist 
Czechoslovakia.) To get the Russian loan, 
Nasser would have to mortgage Egypt’s 
all-important cotton crops for 20 years. 
Nasser asked advice of his friend, Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito, an old hand at 
playing roulette with Russia. Tito warned 
him to beware of the Russian habit of 
turning trade on and off for political 
purposes. The Yugoslavs, said Expert Tito, 
have developed a rule of thumb: not more 
than 25% of a nation’s foreign trade can 
ely be given to Russia. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
"Most Intractable Question" 


In the 33rd week of the Cyprus emer- 
gency, Prime Minister Eden got up in the 
House of Commons and announced the 
failure of “another approach to this most 
intractable question on the international 
level.”” The British government had finally 
agreed to the principle of self-determina- 
tion for the Cypriots, Eden explained, but 
its valued ally Turkey would not stand 
for it. Therefore “Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have to accept that for the moment 
progress by this means cannot be realized.” 

At this point, having brought things to 
a dead stop, Eden sought to regain the 
appearance of momentum. He announced 
that Lord Radcliffe, the eminent consti- 
tutional lawyer who arbitrated the tangled 
boundaries between new India and new 
Pakistan in 1947 would be sent to Cyprus 
to work on “the framework of a new 
liberal constitution.’ Then Eden set about 
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fencing in Radcliffe’s area of maneuver. 
Radcliffe may confer and chat with Brit- 
ish officials on Cyprus and “any others 
who may wish to speak to him,” said 
Eden, in fact with anyone except the man 
who mattered most, the exiled Greek 
Cypriot leader Archbishop Makarios. “If 
the Archbishop were to take action to 
denounce the terrorism,” Eden conceded, 
“a new situation would be created.” And 
in any event, no new Radcliffe constitu- 
tion could go into effect until “terrorism” 
had been crushed.* 

Eden’s statement pleased his diehard 
Tory backbenchers, but no one else. Oppo- 
sition Leader Hugh Gaitskell raised such 
sharp questions that an ex-guardsman 
major on the Tory side got up, pale and 
indignant, to say that Gaitskell’s remarks 
amounted “to one of the most highly 
treasonable statements ever made by a 
member of the Opposition.” Amidst out- 
raged howls, the major was forced to 
withdraw. Writing in the Spectator, wasp- 
ish Randolph Churchill protested that 
Britain now had a Turkish Foreign Secre- 
tary, and added, “This is what passes for 
statesmanship in the Eden era.” 

For all its retreat under Turkish pres- 
sure, the Eden government had made a 
concession of a sort in sending Lord Rad- 
cliffe to Cyprus, having hitherto refused 
to take any step at all while terrorism 
continued. Governor Sir John Harding, 
hoping to save face, said that Radcliffe 
was coming “now that the terrorists are 
beginning to crack.” In Nicosia, “with 
deep resentment,” the Greek Cypriot com- 
munity declined to treat with Radcliffe 
while Archbishop Makarios was. still 
in exile. 


Green for Envy 

Throughout the political battles of half 
a century, the rallying cry of Britain’s 
Labor Party has been the Marxist ideal of 
“social ownership of the means of pro- 
duction.” Last week in Towards Equality, 
a slim, 31-page pamphlet prepared under 
the personal supervision of Party Leader 
Hugh Gaitskell, Labor sharply and radically 
changed its tune. 

Towards Equality is the culmination of 
a long-standing and profound philosophic 
crisis in the Labor Party. For five years 
the Socialist Union, a group of right-wing 
Labor intellectuals sometimes jeeringly 
called “Gaitskell’s household troops.” have 
been trying to work out a “modern” inter- 
pretation of Socialist dogma to cope with 
the fact that Socialist theory is out of date 
and Karl Marx a political handicap. In a 
recent book called Twentieth Century 
Socialism, the “household troops’’ made 
some startling admissions. Nationalization 
of industry, the magic tool that was to 
transform society, had, they conceded, lost 
its magic: “There is no longer the con- 
fidence that a change in ownership is 
enough to insure that an industry is run 


* In the crushing process, Colonial Secretary 
Alan Lennox-Boyd noted last week, 105 Cypriot 
youths aged 14-18, and 13 boys under the age 
of 14, have been sentenced to whipping. 
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on Socialist lines.” Workers in national- 
ized mines find no greater joy or increased 
incentive in the knowledge that the mines 
are theoretically “theirs.” Even the funda- 
mental doctrine that Socialism is more 
efficient than capitalism and hence pro- 
ductive of higher living standards was 
abandoned. “If increased production is 
to be the criterion,” asked Twentieth 
Century Socialism, “can we really prove 
that Socialist policies will be more effec- 
tive than the capitalist policies which 
set the pace in the U.S. today?” The 
Gaitskellites were prepared to accept the 
theory of a mixed economy with public 
and private ownership, 

Down with the Barriers. If Socialism 
does not mean public ownership of indus- 
try and a more efficient economic system, 
what does it mean? To find the answer 


ee i... = 


Vicky—New Stotesmon & Nation 
CarToonist’s GAITSKELL 


Forward the household troops! 





Gaitskell & Co. turned not to Karl Marx 
but to the roth century British Socialist 
and aesthete William Morris, whose polit- 
ical beliefs rested on the statement that 
“Fellowship is life; lack of fellowship 
is death.” : 

Rising production and material better- 
ment are not the primary goals of Social- 
ism, argue the new theorists. ‘Social- 
ism,” they assert, echoing a saying dear 
to Hugh Gaitskell, “is about equality” 
and equality is a state “in which people, 
no longer divided by barriers of priv- 
ilege, can be conscious of their com- 
mon humanity.” Apparently content with 
this vague definition of Socialism’s goal, 
the theorists never bother to define equal- 
ity at all but concentrate instead on 
denouncing what they consider the two 
chief causes of inequality in Britain— 
unequal educational advantages and un- 
equal distribution of wealth. Towards 
Equality makes a routine blast at Britain’s 
exclusive public schools (which produced 
some of Labor's top boys, including Gait- 
skell of Winchester) for developing “a 
separate class outlook and behavior.” It 
further complains that there is not even 


“parity of esteem” between the various 
kinds of state-supported secondary schools. 
And in one final outburst of frenetic egal- 
itarianism, it notes unhappily that, even 
if all British children attended identical 
schools, “the competitive advantage would 
be strongly with those whose family 
background was materially and cultur- 
ally enriched.” 

The Stubborn Rich. What Labor pro- 
posed to do about unequal cultural enrich- 
ment, Towards Equality did not say. It 
left little doubt, however, about how it 
proposed to tackle “unjust” inequalities 
in wealth and income. In loving detail the 
pamphlet discussed the relative merits of 
a tax on expenditure rather than on in- 
come—Gaitskell has long been distressed 
by “the refusal of well-to-do taxpayers 
to react to high taxation [of income] 
by cutting down their standard of liv- 
ing”—and of collecting inheritance taxes 
in property rather than in cash, a device 
which would have the advantage of depriv- 
ing the heirs of any eventual appreciation 
in property values. 

“Towards Equality,” snapped the Lon- 
don Economist last week, “was published 
under a cover coloured green, some would 
say, for envy.” 

Envy can be a powerful political force, 
but it is a risky one. It can sharpen a 
sense of personal failure without provid- 
ing a remedy. Socialist theorists admit 
that real equality between men is un- 
attainable; their goal is to end those insti- 
tutions and circumstances that artificially 
support inequality. In Britain’s rich ag- 
glomerate of class barriers (some actual 
and some psychological), there is a pay- 
load to exploit. But the new policy might 
kick back in Labor’s face by alienating 
middle-class and upper working class votes, 
where wage differentials are much prized. 

The non-Socialist press was in no doubt 
where it stood in the matter. Said Lon- 
don’s Tory Daily Telegraph: “The uncom- 
mitted voter will quickly see that what the 
pamphlet means by equality is a process 
of leveling down, of keeping everyone as 
far as possible to the lowest common 
denominator, in all those things in which 
people naturally desire to be unequal— 
housing. education or property.” 


Breathing Space 

“Contents,” intoned the Lord Chancel- 
lor, his full-bottomed wig flapping spaniel- 
eared against his plump, ashen cheeks, 
“will vote in the lobby to the right of 
the throne; not-contents to the left of 
the bar.” As the slow mass-movement of 
Brifain’s lords temporal and spiritual to 
one or the other side of their august 
chamber was completed, the not-contents 
outnumbered their opponents by 238 to 
95. By thus refusing to approve a House 
of Commons bill to abolish capital punish- 
ment (Time, Feb. 27), the House of 
Lords last week flung the first direct 
challenge in the face of Britain’s elected 
representatives since 1949—when the bill 
in question was one designed to shear the 
lords themselves of a large portion of 
their legislative power. 
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MEETING OF SUPREME SOVIET OF THE U.S.S.R.* 
People's democracy to the fullest—unanimously, of course. 


Hope of Reform. Thanks to that form- 
er bill, which was eventually passed over 
the lords’ objections, the vote last week 
was legally only a delaying action. The 
Commons bill abolishing hanging would 
have to be reintroduced in a later session 
and could then be passed into law, whether 
the lords liked it or not. What many of 
the lords hoped was that a re-examination 
of capital punishment in the Commons 
would lead to a drastic revision of Britain’s 
criminal code, providing at least for de- 
grees of murder in the American style, 
only the most heinous of which would call 
for the death penalty. Approaching the 
same hope from a different angle, the 
Church of England bishops, with only one 
exception, voted in favor of abolition, 
even though the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had said: “The death penalty is a 
witness to the sacredness of human life 
and social order.” 

The ornate galleries of the Lords Cham- 
ber, usually deserted while bores speak to 
empty seats, were tight-packed with peer- 
esses, dazzling in their fashionable plum- 
age. “Backwoodsmen,” who had not taken 
their seats for an age, limped and hobbled 
up from the counties to plug in hearing 
aids and listen to the arguments. Around 
the steps of the throne, there was a tight 
gaggle of elder sons who share with mem- 
bers of the Privy Council the right to 
squat there during sessions. 

Will of the People. At the end of the 
debate, Lord Salisbury, the Tory leader, 
unwound his lean length to sum up for 
the government. Emphasizing the point 
that hanging is a matter of individual 
conscience, Salisbury, like Canterbury, de- 
clared himself against abolition, but also 
against the status quo. He was not worried 
that in defying the House of Commons, 
the lords might be fashioning a legislative 
noose around their own necks should an- 
other Labor government come to power. 
Salisbury has given much thought to the 
limits that the lords must set on them- 
selves. When Labor came to power in 
1945, determined to create the welfare 
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state, “I came to the conclusion that. . . 
we must act on the assumption that any- 
thing that had been included in the pro- 
gram of a party which had been successful 
at the previous general election had been 
approved by the electorate.’ The lords, 
in that case, must try to improve, but 
should not reject bills they disliked. 
Where issues had not been tested in an 
election, Salisbury went on, the lords 
should try “not to oppose the will of the 
people, the electorate, or even to interpret 
the will of the people, but very definitely, 
where we could, to give a breathing space 
to enable public opinion to crystallize on 
issues on which they had not been con- 
sulted and on which their views were not 
known.” Since capital punishment had not 
been included on any party’s platform, 
the public’s views were not plainly known 
and a breathing space was in order. On 
this narrowed definition of its usefulness, 
the House of Lords reared its aged, stooped 
head and defied the House of Commons. 


RUSSIA 
Un-Soviet Activities 


The Soviet Parliament or the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. goes into session in 
Moscow tomorrow. The Deputies and the 
Soviet people at large note that the pres- 
ent session will reflect the changed atmos- 
phere in the country wherein the harmful 
results of un-Soviet personality cult that 
cropped up in the last years of Stalin’s 
life are being successfully eradicated. The 
Communist Party and the Soviet govern- 
ment have already done a great deal to 
develop genuine people’s democracy in 
this country to the fullest. 

—z2 p.m. Background to the News, 
Radio Moscow 


Democracy was the keynote as the 
1,300 members of the Supreme Soviet 
walked into the white hall of the Great 
Kremlin Palace to hear Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin deliver what was in effect a State 
of the Soviet Union message. They sat 


in their polished wood pews, drably dressed 
Balts and colorful Asians in skullcaps and 
shawls, gawking at the 8-ft. statue of 
Lenin and reading Pravda, hushing atten- 
tively while Bulganin pointed with pride 
to the nation’s industrial output—up 12% 
over the first half of and viewed 
with alarm the disappointing performance 
of the coal and oil industries. He promised 
to reduce the number of women employed 
as heavy laborers, and eventually to abol- 
ish heavy work for women altogether. The 
delegates hushed the quietest and then 
applauded the loudest, however, when 
Bulganin proposed a democracy-style elec- 
tion-year special—big boosts in Soviet 
pensions for men over 60 and women over 
55, with bonuses for widows, underground 
miners and ex-servicemen “to raise politi- 
cal and morale standards among the per- 
sonnel of our armed forces.” 

Breaking off into an Upper House and 
Lower House, the Deputies (all of them 
nominated by the Communist Party and 
elected unopposed) then began to debate 
the Bulganin pension plan. A comrade 
from hot Turkmenistan argued that peo- 
ple in hot climates ought to retire earlier 
and get pensions sooner (laughter), but a 
comrade from the chilly Ural Mountains 
countered that the hardy cold-weather 
Russians deserved even better from the 
republic. Several delegates observed that 
they did not like Bulganin’s plan for 15% 
lower pensions for country dwellers (on 
the theory that countryfolk had little 
gardens and presumably would not go 
hungry). All in all 33 delegates were 
scheduled to speak. 

But after 23 had their say, Bulganin got 
up to cry a halt. Most of the ideas from 
the floor were “fine proposals,” said Bul- 
ganin, and “the time will come when we 
will have everything,” but for now most 
of them were “unrealistic.” That ended 
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Pervukhin 
rnate member of the Presidi- 
Kirichenko, Khrushchev, Ma- 
Molotov. Seated below: party 


* On dias, from left: Kaganovich 
Zhukov (an alt 
um), Bulganin 
lenkov, Voroshilov 
functionaries. 
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their little essay into debating. According 
to Radio Moscow, “the Deputies warmly 
cheered Premier Bulganin,” and then 
passed his pension law unanimously. Next 
day the Supreme Soviet made up for lost 
time, rubber-stamped 15 new laws in 35 
minutes. Unanimously, of course. 


Unmagic Carpet 

The richest, reddest carpet in Russia 
was none too good for the feet of the vis- 
iting Shah of Iran and his beauteous 
Queen Saroya when they arrived in Mos- 
cow last month. Unlike other foreign dig- 
nitaries who must be content with billets 
in the city’s hotels or embassies, Iran’s 
rulers, the first sovereigns to visit the 
Russian capital since 1928 (when the 
Shah of Afghanistan dropped by) were 
put up in an apartment within the walls 
of the Kremlin itself. New bathrooms 
were installed, to make the place fit for a 
king. The purpose of all this red-carpeting: 
to cozen Iran away from its allies in the 
Baghdad Pact. 

Last week the first visiting chief of 
state to be housed within the Kremlin 
became as well the first to leave Moscow 
without putting his name to a single 
agreement of any kind. “If the Iranian 
government has undertaken measures for 
its defense,” he said, “they have been dic- 
tated by the needs of state on the basis 
of past experience.” At the last minute 
the Shah even refused to put his name 
on an innocuous, Russian-prepared joint 
statement of good will on the ground 
that it would be improper, since he is only 
“chief of state and not of the Iranian 
government.” 

The ceremony at Moscow’s airport as 
the Shah and his Queen left Russia was 
marked by unseasonable coolness. 


H-Hostage 

In 1934. Russian-born Peter Kapitsa, 
after a distinguished career as one of 
Britain’s top physicists. went to Moscow 
for a scientific conference. He never came 
back. In the months that followed, while 
Kapitsa himself lived in silence, the West- 
ern world’s topmost scientists clamored 
furiously for his release. The Russians 
ended by paying hard cash to Cambridge 
University for the special laboratory 
Cambridge had built for the scientist to 
work in, but as to releasing Kapitsa, they 
would hear none of it. 

From then on, as scientific experiment 
became more and more a closely guarded 
secret the world over, nobody heard much 
of anything about Peter Kapitsa. But in 
the years following World War IJ, when 
the menace of the hydrogen bomb loomed 
large and black, the thoughts of many a 
scientist who had known Kapitsa harked 
back to the days of his early and signifi- 
cant experiments on the behavior of hy- 
drogen. It was presumed that if Russia 
had indeed perfected an H-bomb, Kapit- 
sa’s vast knowledge must have been of 
considerable help. The Russian govern- 
ment granted him a long list of honors. 

Last week brought further news of the 
kidnaped scientist. A party of Western 
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Puysicist KAPITsA 
Riding in limousines again. 


scientists, recently returned from a scien- 
tific conference in Moscow, reported that 
Kapitsa, far from helping the Soviet 
H-bomb project, had run afoul of Dic- 
tator Stalin for refusing on moral grounds 
to devote himself to the development of 
thermonuclear weapons. For the last seven 
years of the Stalin regime, he had, in fact, 
been kept under house arrest. One of the 
first acts of the post-Stalin government 
had_been to release the hostage scientist, 
give him a couple of chauffeur-driven cars 
and restore him to his former post as Di- 
rector of the Soviet Institute for Physical 
Problems, so that he can dabble with his 
favorite problem: the behavior of matter 
at extremely low temperatures. 


HUNGARY 
Free-for-All to Freedom 


At least six of the 15 passengers board- 
ing the Hungarian airliner at Budapest 
one day last week carried with them 
equipment not generally considered es- 
sential to air travel. But for the six con- 
cerned, the cheap iron wrench that each 
kept concealed and near at hand was as 
good as a ticket to freedom. As the plane 
took off on its regular run to the border 
town of Szombathely, the six sat silent, 
warily scrutinizing their fellow passengers 
and keeping a watchful eye on one of 
their number, a former air-force lieuten- 
ant named Gyorgy Polyak, who carried 
not only a wrench but a revolver (which 
did not work). The silence was broken 
only by the nervous chattering of the wife 
of one of the young freedom seekers. who 
could not for the life of her understand 
why she was being dragged off on an ex- 
pensive flight to such a dull spot as 
Szombathely. 

Someone Aboard. At last the signal 
came. “Hey,” said Lieut. Polyak loudly, 
“there’s Gyor.” Some of the passengers 


turned in their seats to peer out of the 
windows. According to a prearranged plan, 
the six wrench carriers began to count si- 
lently and slowly to 300 in order to bring 
the airliner, according to Polyak’s calcu- 
lation, to the westernmost point in its 
course. At the end of the count, Polyak 
leaped from his seat and headed for the 
pilot’s compartment. The others sprang 
into action against their fellow passengers, 
laying about them right and left with 
wrenches, floorboards, fists. In a moment 
the vintage twin-engined Douglas trans- 
port became the scene of one of the great- 
est airborne free-for-alls in flying history. 
“We knew someone aboard the ship was a 
Communist security agent,” explained one 
of the wrench wielders later, “but we 
didn’t know which one.” 

As Lieut. Polyak worked with his 
wrench to open the door of the pilot’s 
compartment, the outer knob of which 
had been removed (an ordinary flying pre- 
caution in Communist countries), the pi- 
lot himself threw the ship into a series of 
violent maneuvers, sudden power dives, 
steep climbing turns and skidding yawing. 
Inside the cabin the embattled passengers 
rattled about like ice cubes in a cocktail 
shaker, while heavy crates of cargo, torn 
loose from their moorings, cascaded back 
and forth. 

Glued to the Roof. At last Polyak got 
the pilot’s door open only to face a flight 
mechanic brandishing a Very pistol, and 
the secret agent, who was furiously load- 
ing an automatic. With a comrade’s help, 
Polyak rushed to the attack, while the 
pilot continued to whirl the plane through 
its crazy dancing. “Some of the worst of 
the fight took place while we were glued 
to the roof of the plane,” said Polyak 
later. At last the lieutenant managed to 
wrest the gun from the Red agent and fire 
a shot into the air. Capitulating imme- 
diately, and terrified of official vengeance 
if he ever got back to Hungary, the agent 
begged Polyak to shoot him then and 
there. Polyak refused. Instead, dripping 
with gore and minus three front teeth, he 
went forward to the copilot’s seat and, 
holding the agent’s gun at the pilot’s tem- 
ple, took charge of the plane. Somewhere 
in the skirmish he had lost his map, but 
spotting an airfield and some jeeps in 
what he guessed to be West German ter- 
ritory, Polyak brought the plane down. 
The field was a still-unfinished NATO 
air base at Ingolstadt. 

As one of the refugees thrust a bloody 
head out to ask where they were, West 
German police roared up to surround the 
plane. Communists and anti-Communists 
alike were gathered up in the gory sham- 
bles and carted off to a nearby hospital. 
As Hungary’s Communist rulers set offi- 
cial radio channels buzzing with demands 
for the return of plane and passengers, 
two of the travelers who had known noth- 
ing of the plot to seize the airplane de- 
cided to join those who had planned it. 
Another, breathing the air of freedom, was 
restrained from asking for asylum only by 
the thought of what might happen to his 
family if he failed to return. 
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JAPAN 
Swing to the Left 


Japan’s ruling Liberal-Democrats went 
into last week’s elections seeking a two- 
thirds majority in Japan’s Upper House, 
hoping to be able to revise Japan’s ‘“Mac- 
Arthur Constitution” to make possible 
faster and more open rearmament. They 
came out of the election lucky to have 
held their own 122 seats (out of a total 
250), had to watch their smaller. ally, the 
Green Breeze Society, take a beating. The 
gainers were the recently united Socialist 
Party, which picked up twelve seats. 

The Socialists played on the divisions 
and infirmities in the regime of eccentric 
Premier Ichiro Hatoyama. They also made 
hay with increasing Japanese sentiment 
against rearmament. To have a_ bigger 
force than today’s token army, argued 
Socialist Secretary Inejiro Asanuma, 
would require U.S. aid and “U.S. control 
of Japanese affairs,” and would “attract 
the hostility of Japan’s neighbors.” The 
U.S. did not help at all by letting it be 
known that it was greatly increasing its 
military aid to Japan, possibly by as 
much as 13 times, or by releasing a report 
on its land-requisitioning for military 
bases on Okinawa. 

Japanese nationalists have been making 
much noise about Japanese landowners 
on Okinawa being dispossessed by U.S. 
forces. Under the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty, the U.S. got control of Okinawa 
and the Bonin Islands (Iwo Jima) for 
as long as it feels a military need to be 
there. As the election neared, the govern- 
ment tried to hop on the bandwagon by 
criticizing U.S. occupation policies too, 
but it was too late. 

Japan’s swing to the left is apt to 
mean more trouble for the U.S. With 
more than a third of the House in their 
hands, the Socialists can block any re- 
armament move, make trouble for U.S. 
occupation forces. Already, in the flush 
of victory, they banged the drums of 
anti-U.S. feeling. Some Japanese papers 
have been playing up Okinawa horror 
tales of G.L.s raping little girls and beat- 
ing up farmers who resist land requisition, 
and of the U.S. taking farmers’ little 
plots to build golf courses and expensive 
lawns for American occupiers. Socialists 
even suggest that if the U.S. would only 
return Okinawa, Russia might be induced 
to hand back the Kuriles. 


RED CHINA 
Father to the Man 


Only 90 coastal miles separate Canton 
and Hong Kong, but they are two whole 
worlds apart. In the last days of free Can- 
ton, before the Communists took over, 
Hsiao Tao-huang and her husband said 
goodbye to her sister Hsiao Ming, who 
was pregnant and was staying behind with 
her husband. At first the two families 
wrote occasionally, but then it became 
wiser not to. Recently in Canton, Hsiao 
Ming took advantage of relaxed Commu- 
nist exit rules, went south to Hong Kong 
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for a visit. She had to leave one member 
of the family behind, her husband. But 
she brought along her child Li Po, who 
just had finished his first term in the 
state-run kindergarten. He wore a dark 
blue Lenin uniform and, for a boy of five, 
a preternaturally grave expression. 

Little Li Po gawked at the food on the 
Huang’s table, then pitched in with his 
chopsticks ahead of everyone else. The 
Huangs were startled, but his mother re- 
marked defensively that food was scarce 
in Canton because Red China “is saving 
to build for the future.” “I and young 
men like me,” announced little Li Po at 
this point, “will be masters of the future.” 
A pall of silence fell over the meal. 

Suddenly Li Po slammed his tiny hand 
onto the table, and bowls and chopsticks 


jumped into the air. Proudly he exhibited 
a black blotch on his palm. “Ha,” he 
cried, grinning for the first time, “I have 
exterminated another fly.” Embarrassed, 
his mother mentioned the Reds’ campaign 
to destroy the four pests. Li Po broke in: 
“I have already trapped and killed 20 rats 
and sparrows and exterminated 300 mos- 
quitoes and flies.” Hsiao Ming ordered 
her son to go off and wash his hands. Li 
Po had expected praise. Wounded, he re- 
plied, “Stop ordering me about like an 
American running dog.” 

Next morning the Huangs were awak- 
ened an hour earlier than usual by the 
loud singing of their little guest. “The 
Communist Party is like the sun,” sang Li 
Po. “From every direction comes the call, 
‘Rise, rise, face the enemies’ bullets.’ ” 

That night Li Po angrily snapped out 
the lamp as Mr. Huang read his newspa- 
per. “There is a light in the other room,” 
he informed his host briskly. “You are 
wasting electricity, the people’s money 
and the people’s sweat and labor.’ Hop- 
ing to befriend his nephew, Mr. Huang 
offered him candy. Li Po shot out his 
hand eagerly, withdrew it when he saw 
the English lettering on the wrappers. “I 


do not eat goods of the enemy,” he said, 
and turned his head away. 

In the days that followed, Li Po was as 
inquisitive as any youngster, but with a 
difference. Why was there no portrait of 
Mao Tse-tung on the wall? How were 
Aunty and Uncle Huang serving the peo- 
ple? Why were the poisonous movies of 
the Americans shown in Hong Kong? 

Anxious to answer these questions in 
their own way, the Huangs asked Hsiao 
Ming to leave Li Po in Hung Kong for 
schooling. “They would not mind if I 
stayed in Hong Kong,” answered Hsiao 
Ming, “but if the boy did not return to 
the nursery, it would cause my husband 
great trouble.” Then she added: “You 
find the ways of my son strange, and even 
suggest—though I know you meant no 
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CoMMUNIST CHILDREN’s Poster: “DRIVING THE AMERICANS INTO THE Sea” 


On the home front, 2,832,000 dead sparrows and 869,525 rats. 


offense—that he has not been receiving 
the right kind of teaching. I cannot tell 
any longer what is right or wrong. I only 
know that if you were in China today you 
would not think badly of my son, because 
all the children there are just like him.” 

The Chinese Communists like to show 
with statistics how well the younger gen- 
eration is being brought up in the New 
China. They boast that some 5,000 state- 
run nurseries and more than 1,900 nurs- 
ing rooms, caring for 192,000 children, 
have now been set up in industrial and 
mining enterprises “to avoid the phenom- 
enon of mothers’ being unable to join 
production because of their children.” Re- 
sult: nine out of ten women in Red China 
are now “suitably employed.” 

The favorite recreation of Communist 
China’s children, and so useful too, is the 
game of hunting and killing the “four in- 
jurious pests.” Kiangsi Radio reports that 
the children of Hsuangsi village called 
the pests “little Chiang Kai-sheks, thus 
creating considerable enthusiasm for elim- 
inating them.” In one recent two-week 
stretch alone, 710,000 children destroyed 
2,832,000 sparrows, 869,525 rats. 
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INDONESIA 
Smuggler's Army 


Incensed by the discovery that it was 
losing millions of tax dollars in illegally 
exported rubber, the Indonesian govern- 
ment early this year assigned its best 
investigators to track down the culprits. 
The trail soon took an embarrassing turn. 
The chief smuggler—and the proprietor 
of a neat little fleet that regularly plied 
the straits between Sumatra and Malaya 
—turned out to be the Indonesian army, 
What was worse, the army 1) freely ad- 
mitted it, 2) boldly declined to stop it. 
“We smuggle rubber,” said a ranking 
officer. “So what? We have to live.” 

Indonesia’s army is well trained, high- 
spirited and bigger than the nation can 
comfortably afford. Since 1952 the army 
has had to fend for itself, living hap- 
hazardly on inadequate special appropria- 
tions because no government has lasted 
long enough in office to get a budget 
through Parliament. Army forces in north 
Sumatra found smuggling a practical solu- 
tion to the budget gap. Rubber smuggling 
is big business: last year Malaya officially 
bought five times as much rubber from 
Indonesia as Indonesia officially exported. 
It was also profitable: the army acknowl. 
edged having earned $5,000,000. 

Last week an army spokesman flew into 
Djakarta to woo popular support for the 
army’s new sideline. “The army smuggles 
continuously and purposely,” he said, and 
challenged the Attorney General to prove 
any graft. “Our books show that it has 
not been done for personal gain but to 
finance the building of barracks and other 
expenditures for troops.” 

While the government fumed, the Su- 
matran army headquarters continued last 
week to dispatch nightly caravans of 
heavily guarded trucks to small northern 
ports where 16 small-tonnage ships waited 
to smuggle the rubber across the narrow 
Malacca Strait. The government was help- 
less: the army alone has the authority to 
stop smuggling. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
A Life of Violence 


In the turbulence that has beset Indo- 
China in the past decade, none lived a 
more dangerous and colorful life than 
young Le Quang Vinh. He led a 20,000- 
man army all his own, recruited from the 
Hoa Hao, a sect which successfully com- 
bined religion and pillage. To dramatize 
his hatred of the French, he chopped off 
the end of a finger and called himself Ba 
Cut. In protest against the Geneva con- 
ference that split Viet Nam, he refused to 
cut his hair. Refusing also to recognize 
the sovereignty of the new nation of 
South Viet Nam, he terrorized the back 
country, declared he would lop off the 
head of Premier Ngo Dinh Diem. But 
last April Diem’s army captured the rebel 
general, and the problem of whose head 
would roll was posed another way. 

Ba Cut underwent three trials for mur- 
der; each time he was condemned to 
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death. When Diem refused to pardon him, 
Ba Cut asked to be shot like a soldier. 
One night last week 32-year-old Ba Cut 
wrote a farewell letter, asking his parents 
to care for the innumerable children of his 
nine wives. Then, before dawn, he was 
driven in an army truck to Cantho ceme- 
tery. Dressed in black, his waist-length 
hair now cut short, Ba Cut was led to 
the place of execution. Only then did he 
discover that his plea for a firing squad 
had been rejected; before him loomed 
the shining blade of a French guillotine. 
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The unkindest cut of all. 


Ba Cut walked resolutely forward, placed 
his body on the execution platform. As 
dawn came to Cantho cemetery, the blade 
swished down and General Ba Cut’s head 
rolled into one basket, his body into 
another. 


FRANCE 
Short Step Forward 


Schoolmasterish Socialist Guy Mollet 
has lasted for six months as Premier of 
France because no one else wants the job 
of antagonizing the left by fighting the 
war in Algeria, and antagonizing left, right 
and center by demanding higher taxes 
to finance it. Last week Guy Mollet 
found a way to make some mileage out 
of his predicament. 

A good European, Mollet decided to 
move France a short step forward toward 
United Europe. Before the National As- 
sembly was a plan to authorize him to 
negotiate with five other Western Euro- 
pean nations (Italy, the Benelux countries 
and West Germany) to create a suprana- 
tional atomic-energy pool to be known as 
EURATOM. 

There were good technical arguments 
for joining EURATOM: 1) France will 
run out of coal reserves in about 30 years, 
2) France has neither the technical nor 


financial resources to run an atomic-energy 
program of its own. To this Mollet added 
another argument: “Confronted by the 
atomic colossi of Russia and the U.S., no 
isolated European country can make its 
voice heard. It is necessary to weave be- 
tween the countries of Western Europe 
the bonds that will prevent Germany from 
turning to the East.” Because nobody 
wanted to kick out Guy Mollet and in- 
herit the mess in Algeria, Mollet won by 
332-181. 


The Violence of Fear 

“T can understand everything up to the 
time of Marx’s Communist Manifesto,” 
confessed a prominent French Communist 
to his comrades, “but anything after that 
—well, I just don’t know any more.” 

Such was the confusion that pervaded 
France’s Communist Party, long the most 
Stalinist outside the Iron Curtain, on the 
eve of its first congress since Khrushchev 
pulled the plug on Stalin last February. 
The workers, taught to regard pale ex- 
Miner Maurice Thorez as a French Stalin, 
were in ferment; the intellectuals, a small 
but important faction because of their 
contacts with influential fellow travel- 
ers, were distraught and openly disobeyed 
party rulings. The party cell at Paris’ 
Lycée Voltaire, for example, continued 
to welcome former L’Humanité Editor 
Pierre Hervé, though he had been kicked 
out of the party for criticizing its sub- 
servience to Russia. Would the party be 
forced to bend with the prevailing wind? 

Last week, as a three-man French Com- 
munist delegation returned from a visit to 
the Kremlin, the new line was laid down 
for this week's congress in Le Havre: the 
French Communist Party was going to go 
right on being tough. “A few isolated voices 
in our own ranks,” thundered Maurice 
Thorez, “have echoed enemy noises. Some 
have taken opportunist positions, become 
liquidators, and even repeated the worst 
lies of our adversaries.” Stalin should 
not be castigated too severely, explained 
L’Humanité Boss Etienne Fajon, one of 
the Moscow pilgrims, for he had only 
“used unworthy methods for a just and 
victorious struggle.” 

A few days later stocky Auguste Le- 
coeur, once considered a logical successor 
to Thorez, but drummed out of the party 
in 1954 for criticizing party strategy, was 
scheduled to speak in the northern French 
town of Hénin-Liétard, where he had once 
been a Communist. Deputy. Lecoeur is 
busy these days trying to promote an 
independent leftist movement. The Com- 
munist Party issued orders: “All workers 
will prevent Lecoeur from performing his 
nefarious piece of work.” When the doors 
of the hall opened, a crowd of 1,000 Com- 
munist bullyboys, who had descended on 
Hénin-Liétard, rushed to the stage and, to 
the accompaniment of Communist harpies 
crying “Kill him! Hang him!”, beat Le- 
coeur to a bloody pulp. Editorialized 
L’Humanité: “The renegade Lecoeur got 
the reception he deserved.” Editorialized 
Paris’ conservative Figaro: “Such fury 
can have only one explanation: fear.” 
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THE AMERICAS 
Friendly Get-Together 


From the luxurious Hotel El Panama 
to Host President Ricardo Arias’ 23-room 
waterfront palace, the stage was set for 
this week’s meeting of American Presi- 
dents in Panama City. 

Firm acceptances were in from Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Uruguay, Venezuela 
and most important, the U.S. Bolivia, El 
Salvador and Peru planned to send their 
presidents-elect. Indications were that at 
week's end, when the guests get together 
for the first formal meeting of the two- 
day conference, at least 17 chief execu- 
tives and presidents-elect* would be on 
hand to lend glitter to the largest collec- 
tion of heads of state ever to baffle a pro- 
tocol officer in charge of dinner seating. 

It went without saying that the No. 1 
guest would be Eisenhower of the U.S. 
When he was stricken with ileitis, the 
meeting, originally scheduled for June 25- 
26 to celebrate the 130th anniversary of 
Simén Bolivar’s first Pan-American con- 
ference, was postponed (Time, July 2). 
With Ike present, the gathering promised 
to be harmonious; perhaps the knottiest 
problem to be threshed out will be the 
wording of a declaration of Western polit- 
ical ideals. And such traditional enemies 
as Costa Rica's liberal President José 
Figueres and Nicaragua’s perennial Strong- 
man Anastasio Somoza will doubtless be 
on their best behavior. 

On hand with Ike will be Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles and Henry 
Holland, the Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs. In the intervals 
between the banquets, meetings and 
wreath-layings, Ike and his aides should 
have plenty of time for relaxed private 
talks with the Latin Americans. Probable 
results: no momentous decisions or poli- 
cy changes, but a healthy cementing of 
old friendships and a better understand- 
ing of common problems. 


BRAZIL 
Half-a-Billion Loan? 


Burdened with debts and hobbled by a 
shortage of capital, Brazil urgently needs 
help from the U.S. Last week ‘a mission 
headed by Engineer Lucas Lopes, who is 
President Juscelino Kubitschek’s No, 1 
economic-development  braintruster, ar- 
rived in Washington from Rio to ask for 
massive loans from the U.S. Government’s 
Export-Import Bank. 

Within the next few months, the Bra- 
zilians hope to get from Ex-Im: 1) aid in 
refunding part of Brazil's $1.2 billion 
foreign debt so as to ease the repayment 


* Attendance of the presidents of Mexico, Hon- 
duras and Ecuador was still uncertain; Colom- 
bia’s President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla probably 
must stay home to handle a touchy internal 
situation. 
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strain during the next five years: and 
2) long-term loans, actual or promised, 
covering a large part of the dollar cost of 
Kubitschek & Co.'s five-year “Power, 
Transportation and Food" development 
program. Kubitschek himself plans to 
make a straightforward appeal to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the Western Hemi- 
sphere Presidents’ meeting in Panama. 
Another Brazilian of distinction who will 
work for the Ex-Im loan is Rio’s new 
ambassador to Washington, Ernani do 
Amaral Peixoto, who arrived in New York 





Ben Martin 
AMBASSADOR AMARAL Perxoto & FamiIty® 


Time to start working. 


last week with his wife Alzira, daughter 
of the late President Getulio Vargas. 
Amaral Peixoto took a leave of absence as 
chief of Brazil's top political party, the 
Social Democrats, to accept the post. 

With Kubitschek, Amaral Peixoto and 
Lopes all working on an already well- 
disposed Eisenhower Administration, it is 
likely that the Brazilians will get much of 
what they ask for—something like half 
a billion. 


ARGENTINA 

Happier Days 

During Juan Perén’s heyday. Argen- 
tina’s July 9 Independence Day parade in 
Buenos Aires was little more than a 
muscle-flexing display of military power 
marching to the monotonous tune of The 
Peronista Boys. Last year there was no 
parade at all; instead, a crowd of angry 
Roman Catholics marched through the 
streets shouting anti-Perén slogans and 
chanting hymns to show their disapproval 
of the government's feud with the church. 
Against so dark a background, last week's 
celebration stood out like a beam of sun- 
light. 

Under bright. balmy skies the holiday- 
minded crowds gathered early along the 
broad Avenida San Martin. They packed 


% From left: niece Edith, daughter Celina, wife 
Alzira. 


the balconies of apartment houses, 
perched on tree branches and jammed the 
temporary bleachers. Then President 
Pedro Aramburu. wearing his blue-and- 
white sash of office. arrived from the 
National Cathedral, climbed the steps of 
the reviewing stand, saluted during the 
national anthem, and the parade began. 

For 24 hours the crowds applauded as 
13.000 army, navy, and air force troops 
marched past, some singing their regimen- 
tal songs, others marching to a wide vari- 
ety of snappy military marches, including 
the new Liberty March, written during 
the anti-Perén campaign. Despite the fact 
that there were no fascinating new weap- 
ons on display, most of the crowd stayed 
to the very end. Said one approving spec- 
tator: “Those are free men parading—and 
they mean to stay that way.” When Pres- 
ident Aramburu stepped down from the 
stand and got into his car, a cheering 
crowd broke through police lines and sur- 
rounded him, enthusiastically slowing his 
progress for several blocks. 


CANADA 


Policy Decisions 

Home from the Commonwealth con- 
ference in London, where they exchanged 
views with other Commonwealth leaders, 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent and Ex- 
ternal Affairs Chief Lester Pearson last week 
were prepared to announce some firm 
decisions about Canadian foreign policy. 
Despite the pressure from India and 
other Asia neutrals, Canada will stick to 
its policy against granting diplomatic rec- 
ognition to Communist China. “I recog- 
nize the force of the arguments about the 
importance to Asia of having its largest 
country fully participating in the councils 
of the world,” St. Laurent told Parlia- 
ment. “But there are other considerations 
. .. and I see no reason strong enough 
to justify changing our policy.” 
G Canada will not sell jet planes to Israel 
to strengthen its air defense against 
Communist-armed Egypt. The Canadian 
government favored the sale at first, but 
discreetly declined to be the goat when 
Britain and the U.S. backed away from 
similar deals. Said St. Laurent: “We do 
not feel that . . . it should be a responsi- 
bility left to the government of Canada.” 
@ External Affairs Chief Lester Pearson, 
who was appointed two months ago, along 
with Norway's Halvard Lange and Italy's 
Gaetano Martino, to make a study of 
nonmilitary cooperation among members 
of the NATO alliance, will spend much 
of his time on that project in coming 
months, Pearson told a press conference 
that a long questionnaire had been sent 
to the 15 NATO capitals inviting sug- 
gestions on how the alliance could expand 
its economic, political and other non- 
military functions. The Pearson-Lange- 
Martino committee—“The Three Wise 
Men,”"—will collate the replies and pre- 
pare a report for the NATO countries, 
“for anything they wish to do with it.” 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


The enterprising New York Journal- 
American tapped Italy’s billowing Cine- 
mactress Sophia (Too Bad She’s Bad) 
Loren to guest-write a column for its 
vacationing Gossipist Dorothy Kilgallen. 
In carefully fractured English, Sophia (or 
a waggish ghost) ground out some pro- 
found pap. Of men and their sex drive: 
“fA man] is like a small boy in a restau- 
rant. Can only eat a little bit, but wants 
the whole menu. He cries if somebody else 
eat a little too. But if nobody wishes 
canard sauce bigarrade, he don't wish ei- 
ther. Can be starving, still no canard 
sauce bigarrade.” Sophia's advice to Amer- 
ican girls: “Everything I've got I got from 
eating spaghetti. You try it.” 


6 6 4 
Princess Margaret and R.A.F. Group 
Captain Peter Tecncend, the suitor she 
rejected for tradition’s sake, left London 
separately, but at the same time, for a 
country weekend. Margaret was a house 
guest of Viscount and Lady Hambleden, 
youthful (26.and 22, respectively) chap- 
erons, if such be needed. Though Town- 
send’s cronies were darkly evasive about 
his whereabouts, wilder speculation was 
that he and the Princess were having one 
last reunion before Townsend, for whom 
the course of true love proved impassable, 
departs on an around-the-world car tour 
(Time, June 18) all by himself. 

A plain woman devoid of jewelry or 
makeup, the U.S.S.R.’s top lady Commu- 
nist, Ekaterina Furtseva, 46, an alter- 
nate member of the Soviet Party Presid- 
ium and wife of the Soviet Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, arrived in London on her 
first trip to the West. Slated to be a fort- 





International 
CoMMUNIST FurtsevA & DAUGHTER 
With glowing greetings. 
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night’s guest of the British Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, Comrade Furtseva, ac- 
companied by her daughter Svetlana, 14, 
overflowed with gratitude for her invita- 
tion, glowingly lauded the growing affinity 
between the U.S.S.R. and the country of 
“Newton, Shakespeare and Byron.” 
° « 

At a London confab with newshawks, 
Actress Vivien (Gone With the Wind) 
Leigh, 42, mother of a 22-year-old daugh- 
ter and wife (for 16 years) of Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier, put down gossip that she 
will again be a mamma by labeling it the 
truth. Said she: “The baby is due on 
Dec. 22. If a girl, she'll be called Kath- 
erine. We haven't bothered thinking of a 
boy’s name.” 

*Tween her appearances in the title role 
of Gigi at London’s New Theater, some- 
time Cinemactress Leslie (Lili) Caron, 
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Actress Caron & FIANCE 
Without a bop. 


25, ex-wife of boppy Meat Heir George 
Hormel II, happily leaned her head against 
the play’s unboppy director, Peter Hall, 
25, announced she will marry him soon. 

For the release of her first recording 
in eleven years (Rockin’ in the Rocket 
Room), mellowing (43) Songstress Fran- 
ces Langford hove up to a Manhattan 
pier on the 118-ft. Chanticleer, an air- 
conditioned pleasure dome captained by 
her husband, Outboard Motor King 
Ralph Evinrude. On hand to greet the 
yachtsmen was Rockin’s most conspic- 
uous author, smilin’ Cartoonist Zack 
Mosley, who normally writes the overage 
dialogue of comic-strip hero Smilin’ 
Jack. Why had he ventured into the teen- 
agers rock ‘n’ roll rhythm? Drawled well- 
preserved Mosley: “I’m hepper than most 
bobby-soxers !”” 

In the heart of Sherwood Forest, sober- 
sided Harold Macmillan, Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer, took corona in 
mouth and bow in hand, tried to hit 
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CHANCELLOR MACMILLAN 
With sporting intent. 


a short-range bull’s-eye with a suction- 
cupped arrow in an attempt to promote 
the sale of his brain child, a savings bond 
that pays no interest, but offers investors 
a chance to win £1,000—a financial strat- 
agem known to Britons as “having a 
flutter on Harold.” Nobody’s archery was 
good enough to win the prize—one £1 
bond. Southpaw Archer Macmillan, per- 
haps with sporting intent, missed the tar- 
get by a gentlemanly margin. 

On the polo field at Windsor Great 
Park, the Duke of Edinburgh, a victim 
of a slipped cinch, took a tumble from his 
mount as Queen Elizabeth Il, Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne watched. 
Back in the saddle again, Philip resumed 
the game, but his accident was interpreted 
by some as divine retribution: many Eng- 
lish churchgoers have recently openly 
looked askance at the Duke's sporting on 
the Sabbath. 

Rambling through Europe after a meet- 
ing of the British Commonwealth's odd- 
bedfellow Prime Ministers, India’s Pre- 
mier Nehru spent three days visiting 
Ireland, where he got a revolutionary 
hero’s welcome, plus an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from the University ot 
Dublin and was feelingly cited for his 
sympathy and help in Eire’s own “strug- 
gle for independence.” 

Cinemactress Marilyn Monroe and her 
bemused bridegroom, Playwright Arthur 
(Death of a Salesman) Miller, winged 
into England on schedule. As British news- 
men descended upon them, Miller perked 
up to a question about how he sees Mari- 
lyn. “Through two eyes,” replied he forth- 
rightly. “She’s the most unique person I 
ever met.” Marilyn revealed that she may 
no longer sleep solely in Chanel No. 5. 
Her newly slated bedtime garb: Yardley’s 
English Lavender. 
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3el Air 2-Door Sedan—one of 20 frisky new Chevrolet models. 


Its a beautiful thing to handle ! 


Pick out a ’56 Chevy owner—one who recently 
switched from another make of car—and ask, in a 
comparative kind of way, about Chevrolet handling 
and safety. Easier to park? Quicker reflexes in traffic? 
Holds the road better taking corners and curves? The Hot One’s Even Hotter! 
We'll bet you get 100 percent affirmative answers. 
Because we know for a fact that Chevrolet’s one 
of the few cars being built today with such handling 
ease, pep and roadability. Chevy proved that by 
breaking the Pikes Peak record. And proved it 
again by taking top honors in its field at the 
NASCAR Daytona Beach time trials. 


What's the secret? Lively horsepower up to 225— 


plus a beautiful combination of road-car qualities 
that other cars don’t have. Drive a Chevy and see 
what we mean. .. . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





BELLOWS 
CLUB BOURBON 


This is the one bourbon that met the 


exacting standards of the partners of 
Bellows & Company. You just cannot 


buy a better-tasting straight Kentucky 


bourbon at any price! 


Partners in Pleasure 


CLUB \ 


KENTUCKY 
oy 260% WHISKEY 


(CHOICE | 


WHISKEY wont 


ee 


BELLOWS & COMES! 
en v4 


‘BOURBON | Pantwens | 


THE PARTNERS OF BELLOWS & COMPANY CHOSE THESE 
2 GREAT WHISKIES... EACH THE BEST OF ITS KIND 


BELLOWS 
PARTNERS CHOICE 


You can taste the difference! Contains 
more aged base whiskies, blended with 
the finest grain neutral spirits, than 
any other nationally sold blended whis- 
key at its price. 








Only the best is labelled 
BELLOWS 


BELLOWS & COMPANY—DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK, N.Y 
PARTNERS CHOICE, WHISKEY— A BLEND 40% STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD + 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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CLUB BOURBON, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86 PROOF 
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MUSIC 


Rescuer of Necktie Salesmen 


Although U.S. foundations have poured 
out millions in support of the nation’s 
composers, the big money has usually 
gone to the big names. For many a tal- 
ented newcomer, a musical grubstake is 
still virtually impossible to find. In the 
audience at Tanglewood last week sat a 
man who has committed much of his 
time and most of his fortune to changing 
all that. He is 49-year-old Chicago Wine 
Importer Paul Fromm, and he was at 
Tanglewood to hear the works of two of 
his protégés, Ben Weber's Serenade for 
Strings and Alvin Epstein’s Sabrina Fair, 
premiéred by members of the Boston 
Symphony. 

Forced to Flee. When he set up his 
Fromm Music Foundation four years ago, 
Paul Fromm was nourishing an ambition 
as old as his student days in Germany. 
The son of a prosperous wine grower, he 
early became an enthusiastic supporter of 
contemporary German music, was on the 
point of establishing a music foundation 
in his homeland when he was forced to 
flee the country during Hitler’s pogroms 
of 1938. In the U.S. he prospered quickly, 
set up his own wine-importing firm and 
bought into several other businesses. By 
1952 he was ready to turn his attention to 
U.S. music. 

Fromm’s plan was simple. Computing 
the profits from his various enterprises, 
he set aside enough to finance expansion 
and to support himself and his family in 
an unpretentious seven-room apartment 
(“We live well, but we are not country 
club”), gave all the rest (roughly $50,000 
a year) to the Fromm Foundation. To 
help him select worthy recipients of his 
charities, Founder Fromm hired a per- 
manent four-man reviewing staff of pro- 








Arthur Siegel 
PHILANTHROPIST FROMM 
Too much is as bad as too little. 
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Columbia Records 


PIANist GOULD WITH QUARTET AT STRATFORD 
A little off-key singing helps. 


fessional musicians* (supplemented by 
occasional guest experts), gave them com- 
plete autonomy to award grants to com- 
posers who might or might not be to his 
personal taste. Of the more than 600 young 
composers whose works the staff has re- 
viewed, only 56 have received grants. 
“There is a lot of just good stuff; we are 
looking for art,” explains Fromm. Although 
the initial awards are modest ($350 to 
$1,000), the foundation is prepared to 
“commit” itself to a composer for several 
years, i.e., to stay with him until he has 
achieved the reputation that will enable 
him to go on to bigger stipends from big- 
ger foundations or stand alone. Beyond 
providing cash awards, the foundation ar- 
ranges public performances of its compos- 
ers’ works, has them printed, recorded and 
released through regular channels. 

Saved from Grubbing. Paul Fromm’s 
reward for his good works is the knowl- 
edge that he has saved many a first-rate 
composer from money-grubbing. (On the 
theory that too much money can be as 
destructive as too little, he has also vowed 
never to expose his daughter to the temp- 
tations of a large inheritance.) He regards 
as one of his major triumphs the libera- 
tion of Composer Benjamin Lees (Time, 
May 7) from the stress of film music 
writing. “If Ben kept it up, he would go 
to pieces musically,” says Fromm. Last 
week's Tanglewood concert helped to get 
Composer Epstein a music teaching job. 
“We need the young composers far more 
than they need us,” says Fromm. “All the 
foundation can do is see that they don’t 
have to sell neckties.” 


* Violinist Alexander Schneider, Brooklyn Col- 
lege’s Siegmund Levarie, De Paul’s Alexander 
Tcherepnin and the American Conservatory of 
Music’s Max Sinzheimer. 


Triple Threat 


In the year and a half since he made his 
debut on the U.S. concert stage, 23-year- 
old Toronto-born Pianist Glenn Gould 
has inspired more critical kudos than 
many a performer receives in a lifetime 
(Time, Feb. 6). Nevertheless, he has long 
cherished an ambition to forgo perform- 
ing for composing. At the Stratford (Ont. ) 
music festival last week, he put his multi- 
ple talents on display. Within one two- 
hour program, he appeared as piano solo- 
ist, returned to hear the first concert per- 
formance of his String Quartet, followed 
that by conducting Schoenberg’s Ode to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Gould’s moody, darkly romantic Quar- 
tet moved several critics to high praise; 
it also proved that Composer Gould is 
still several giant steps behind Pianist 
Gould in accomplishments. Glenn Gould 
was 34 when he first sat down to play. 
By 10 he was studying with the Toronto 
conservatory’s Alberto Guerrero; at 14 he 
performed with the Toronto Symphony. 
Since then, his life has been rigidly cir- 
cumscribed by the demands of his musical 
career, In his rare free hours (he practices 
and reads scores eight hours a day before 
a performance), Gould studies other com- 
posers (major influences: Schoenberg, An- 
ton Bruckner, Richard Strauss), reads om- 
nivorously (favorites: Kafka and Thomas 
Mann), dodges social activities. “If an 
artist wants to use his mind for creative 
work,” he says, “cutting oneself off from 
society is a necessary thing.” 

Gould practices some broad eccentrici- 
ties—he is likely to bundle up in overcoat 
and muffler in the hottest weather; he 
usually soaks his hands and arms in hot 
water before he begins to play. His fussi- 
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the best eating from town and 
country...yours with a new 


Fel 





Does an Upright fit your home best? 
Hotpoint has room for lots and lots of 
country-fresh foods —in addition to 
the good things you get from your 
nearby market. This upright takes no 
more space than your refrigerator — 
yet its adjustable shelves hold up to 





Or perhaps you prefer a chest style. 
In this Hotpoint you'll keep up to 600 
Ibs. of frozen foods. Enjoy your garden 
more. Buy delicacies at low prices — 
keep them for months before serving. 
They'll taste twice as good when you 
think of the savings ! Reduce shopping 


Every day’s a holiday with 





Hotpoint Co. 
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; 


630 lbs. of frozen foods in perfect 
safety. Glide-out storage basket. 
Aluminum-lined for faster freezing. 
Sweat-free condenser eliminates 
messy condensation on cabinet. And 
there’s a full 5-year protection plan 
against spoilage of frozen food. 


trips, too. Fast-freezing compartment. 
Sliding storage baskets. Aluminum 
lining conducts cold four times faster 
than steel to ail sides. Ideal for garage, 
porch, basement, utility room, large 
kitchen. See both types of Hotpoint 
Freezers—in sizes to meet your needs. 


& 


“oor 


Ranges « Refrigerators » Automatic 
Washers « Clothes Dryers » Customline 
Dishwashers « Disposalls® 

Water Heaters + Food Freezers 

Air Conditioners « Television Receivers 


(A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44 








ness about pianos is legendary—once he 
insisted that the keyboard had to be 
lowered one twenty-fifth of an inch. He 
sings off key while he is playing. “The 
piano is basically a percussive instrument, 
and the performer must imitate the vocal 
inflection,’ Gould explains. 

Whatever Gould’s eccentricities, they 
have not interfered with his swift rise to 
the top rank of contemporary performers. 
Now he is tempted to give up performing 
for composing; he wants ultimately to 
devote only two months or so a year to 
playing and the rest of the time to com- 
posing. “Before I’m 70,” says young Glenn 
Gould, “I'd like to have made some good 
recordings and composed some chamber 
music, finished a couple of symphonies 
and an opera.” 


Rock 'n' Roll 


The nation’s elders fumed, fretted, leg- 
islated and pontificated last week over the 
socking syncopations of “rock ’n’ roll” 
(Time, June 18), Items: 

@ After a riot in Asbury Park, N.J.’s 
Convention Hall that sent 25 vibrating 
teen-agers to the hospital, Mayor Roland 
J. Hines slapped a rock-’n’-roll ban on all 
city dance halls. Taking the hint, Jersey 
City canceled Jazzman Paul Whiteman’s 
“Rock ’n’ Roll Under the Stars” show at 
the 24,000-seat Roosevelt Stadium. Cried 
anguished Sponsor Ed Otto: “We were 
executed by remote control.” 

@ Bandsman Bill (Rock Around the 
Clock) Haley, whose Comets were among 
the groups shut out by the Jersey City 
ban, put a defense of sorts on records, in 
pounding choruses of a ditty called Teen- 
Ager’s Mother. Sample lyrics: ‘“Teen- 
ager’s mother, are you right?/ Did you 
forget so soon/ How much you liked to do 
the Charleston?” 

q In San Jose, Calif., rioting rock ’n’ roll- 
ers routed 73 policemen, injured eleven 
people, did $3,000 worth of damage to a 
dance hall before they were evicted. 
Neighboring Santa Cruz banned rock 'n’ 
rollers from civic buildings. 

@ In San Antonio, rock ’n’ roll was banned 
from city swimming-pool jukeboxes be- 
cause, said the city council, its primitive 
beat attracted “undesirable elements” giv- 
en to practicing their spastic gyrations in 
abbreviated bathing suits. 

Piano Tuner O. J. Dodd told fellow 
delegates to the National Piano Tuners’ 
convention in Kansas City that rock 'n’ 
roll is raising hob with the nation’s key- 
boards. For the first time in his long 
professional career, he said, he had seen 
a piano’s thick bass chord snapped by a 
pianist flailing out a thundering rock-’n’- 
roll chorus. 

The major sociological comment of the 
week was that of Roosevelt University 
Sociologist Dr. S. Kirson Weinberg, who 
saw in rock 'n’ roll a manifestation of the 
insecurities of the age, added that “the 
effects of the music are more predominant 
in girls.” Or perhaps it was that of the 
reader of the Denver Post who wrote: 
“This hooby doopy, oop-shoop, ootie ootie, 
boom boom de-addy boom, scoobledy 
goobledy dump—is trash.” 
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harnessed ... for GROWTH | 


Gone are the days when old man river 
could “‘just keep rollin’ along.” Today, 
giant concrete dams lie athwart many of 
our mighty rivers . . . harnessing them 
for useful work . . . pouring a wealth 
of moisture and horsepower into our 
eager land. 


These dams symbolize progress. And 
they are striking examples of the in- 
creasingly important role concrete is 
playing in our nation’s phenomenal 
growth. 


As our nation continues to grow, de- 
mand for cement for new construction 


will become still greater. To meet this 
challenge, cement manufacturers the 
country over have increased—and are 
still increasing—cement production. 


Since 1946, for example, the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company has spent 
over $101,000,000 to expand production 
facilities . . . and is currently spending 
$100,600 per day to further increase 
the supply of Lehigh Cements. 


This is growth for the future... 
growth that insures growth! 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 


Allentown, Pa. 


There's a refreshing view of 


beautiful Central Park from our 


windows. Exquisite rooms... 


many air-conditioned. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 


New Yori. only Culy CorTinerTal hal 


so 


it's a pleasure... 
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CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
Chorles G. Taylor, President 
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16MM MAGAZINE CAMERA 


Distinguished design and advanced features make movie- 
making a pleasure. Extremely long-run spring motor; new 
adjustable objective view-finder; easy ratchet winding key; 
simple-to-use exposure guide. 5 speeds and single frame for 
tilting. Fine WOLLENSAK 1/2.5 Cine Raptar Wocoted lens. 


Tax included . 


REV 


HAPP 


... $159.50 


Revere ‘38''—16mm Magazine Turret, 
WOLLENSAK f/2.5 lens tax inc. $199.50 


ERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILL 


NESS REVERE ADDS TO YOUR PLEASURE 





SCIENCE 


Talking by Meteor 

When a meteor—even if it is no bigger 
than a grain of sand—hits the earth’s 
atmosphere, it leaves a long trail of ion- 
ized particles 60 miles up. Radio com- 
munications men have known for years 
that these trails act as wave reflectors, 
and they have tried to use them to make 
certain very short waves, which normally 
stop at the horizon, carry messages far 
around the curve of the earth. Chief diffi- 
culty was that most of the ionized trails 
last only a second or so. Before one of 
them could be located and used as a 
reflector, it was usually too weak to be 
useful. 

Last week the Canadian government 
declassified a system which puts the me- 
teor trails to work. Called “Janet” and 
developed by a group led by Dr. P. A. 
Forsyth, the system comprises two ground 
stations as much as 1,000 miles apart 
which constitute a “circuit.” Their beam 
antennae look toward each other. When 
a meteor hits in the right place between 
them and leaves its reflecting trail, a 
signal from the receiving station reaches 
the transmitting station and tells it to 
send its message. 

Several hundred usable meteor trails 
are formed per hour, but since each trail 
can be used for only one second, the 
transmitter has to send its message fast. 
This it does by an electronic mechanism 
which stores the message and sends it in 
a “burst” less than one second long. The 
receiving station has an apparatus that 
stores the burst and plays it out slowly 
as an understandable message. 

The Janet system may be specially 
valuable for far-northern Canada. There 
ordinary radio communications are often 
fouled up by atmospheric irregularities 
connected with the northern lights, but 
signals reflected from meteor trails are 
largely unaffected. First chance at the 
new apparatus will go to Canada’s armed 
services and to those of her allies. Civil- 
ians may get theirs later. 





ls Nature Symmetrical? 

The discovery of anti-protons at the 
University of California (Time, Oct. 31) 
was a basic physical discovery which had 
far-reaching effects. In Britain’s Nuclear 
Power, Professor O. R. Frisch of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge tells how the dis- 
covery has affected scientific reasoning 
about the smallest things in the universe, 
the sub-atomic particles, and about the 
biggest thing, the universe itself. 

According to the laws of electrodynam- 
ics, nature should be “symmetrical.” There 
should be atoms with negative as well as 
positive nuclei. But for years after the dis- 
covery of atoms, all the evidence seemed 
stubbornly intent on proving that matter 
was unsymmetrical. The heavy, charged 
particles (protons) in the nuclei of atoms 
were always positive. The light particles 
(electrons) surrounding the nuclei were 
always negative. Never could the scien- 
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PLYMOUTH BELVEDERE 4-DOOR SPORT SEDAN HARDTOP 


“This is the direction all car design 
should ultimately go.” 
Ted Jones, boul designer, Slo-Mo-Shun, 
Miea Thriftway and “X-100" 


All over America there is increasing 
acceptance of THE FLIGHT-SWEEP, the 
exclusive design of the 1956 cars of 
Chrysler Corporation. People agree 
that the long, low aerodynamic lines 
from headlight to the smartly upswept 
tail make this the car design that 


Leading designers 


agree that 


“The Flight-Sweep ts the freshest approach yet 
in the evolution of car design.” 
Edward F. Burton, Chief Engineer, 
Douglas DC-8 Jet Transport 


others must follow in the years to come. 


Leading designers in many fields, such 
as those above, back up this judgment. 
These experts find THE FLIGHT-SWEEP 
appealing in its expression of modern 
living . . . youthful, dynamic. And 


FLIGHT- SWEEP 


is the car style trend 
of the future! 


“The Flight-Sweep looks like motion 
It's « 
feelin 
Anne Fogarty, fashion designer 


ger, vilal with a 





the future.” 


it has a generous touch of the future! 


See and drive the 1956 Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler or Imperial. 
No other cars offer so much in style, 
in driving ease, in performance, in 
value... and offer it to you first! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION >THE FORWARD LOOK 
PLYMOUTH : DODGE: DE SOTO: CHRYSLER: IMPERIAL 





- Flameless Cooking__and the fuel’s free! 


The world’s known reserves of coal, oil 
and atomic fuels do not equal the energy 
of 3 days of sunlight striking the earth. 
Today science is earnestly seeking ways 
to harness part of this vast power. It is 
natural that many of the devices so far 
developed rely on aluminum’s combined 
strength, reflectivity, and ability to with- 
stand the elements. 

A great and growing industry has 
arisen from the steady stream of alumi- 
num’s new applications . . . an industry 
made up of thousands of enterprising 


Part of Aluminium Limited's giant power network, Chute a la Savane 
helps generate 9% billion kilowatt hours a year for the company’s 
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fabricators, large and small. These com- 
panies rely on a dependable supply of 
primary aluminum, a substantial part of 
which comes from Aluminium Limited. 


Today, Aluminium Limited is leading 
the way with the largest aluminum ex- 
pansion program in the world . . . aimed 
at supplying nearly a million tons of 





Using aluminum’s high reflective power, this solar cooker makes a picnic twice the fun 


aluminum a year by '59—ensuring Amer- 
ican factories a growing source of raw 
material to meet increasing consumer, in- 
dustrial and defense needs. 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: one of 
North America’s great aluminum producers. 
In New York: Aluminium Limited, Inc., 
620 Fifth Avenue. 


For more of the good things of life... 
Aluminum from Canada 
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four Quebec smelters. This growing source of aluminum has become 
increasingly important to thousands of factories in the United States. 
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tists find a “reversed atom” (negative 
protons, positive electrons) to back up 
the principle of symmetry. 

Pair of Creation. In 1932, physicists 
discovered that positive electrons (posi- 
trons) are created out of energy by 
cosmic rays. They can also be made arti- 
ficially by high-energy gamma rays from 
radioactive elements. Positrons do not last 
long; as soon as one of them hits a normal 
electron, both particles are annihilated, 
turning back into the energy out of which 
they were made. But the proof that posi- 
trons exist was a victory for believers in 
nature’s symmetry. Better still was the 
fact when a positron is created, it always 
appears in a “pair with an ordinary 
negative electron. 

If positive electrons exist, why not neg- 
ative protons? Scientists searched for them 
for years in cosmic rays, but found only 
a few doubtful cases. They hoped to create 
them in the laboratory, but no existing 
cyclotron had enough power. It took the 
Berkeley Bevatron to create an anti- 
proton out of energy. Like the positron, 
it, too, appears only paired with an ordi- 
nary proton, and destroys itself as soon 
as it collides with a proton. 

Anti-Matter. With the anti-proton 
found, scientists assume that “anti-matter” 
is possible—a symmetrical “mirror image” 
with all the outward characteristics of 
ordinary matter but with its electrical 
charges reversed. Obviously, anti-matter 
could not exist within reach of ordinary 
matter as it exists on earth. But it may 
even be common in other parts of the 
universe. Some of the distant galaxies 
may be made of such reversed matter. 
The light from a star of anti-matter, says 
Professor Frisch, would be just like the 
light from normal stars. 

If a space ship from earth were to 
land on a planet of anti-matter, it would 
vanish in a puff of energy. But if a galaxy 
made of anti-matter were to collide with 
an ordinary galaxy, their stars might not 
annihilate each other. In the vast empti- 
ness of space, even within a galaxy, direct 
collisions between stars are extremely un- 
likely. But dust and gas between the stars 
would certainly come in contact. Each 
particle of normal matter would annihi- 
late a particle of anti-matter. The result 
would be a great increase in brightness. 
No such glowing collision has been ob- 
served, says Professor Frisch, but “since 
collisions between galaxies are anyhow 
very rare, this might have been over- 
looked.” 

If there are no galaxies made of anti- 
matter, the cosmologists should try to ex- 
plain why they do not exist. An explana- 
tion is relatively easy for those cosmolo- 
gists who believe the universe was formed 
in a vast, single explosion. “The universe.” 
explains Professor Frisch,“‘must have been 
very dense at first, and annihilation would 
have weeded out all but one kind of mat- 
ter.” But for those who hold that matter 
is being created continuously in space be- 
tween the galaxies, the anti-proton is more 
of a problem. Their theory will have to 
explain, says Professor Frisch, why only 
one kind of matter is being created. 
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New Heat and Hay Fever Relief 


For Business Offices 


with RCA WHIRLPOOL 
Electronic Filter Air Conditioners 
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Actually 300% More Effective! =* 





Now business people who suffer from 
ORDINARY Sh. hay fever and other airborne allergies 
FILTERS may get blessed relief while they enjoy 
t cool refreshment in their offices. The 

new 1956 RCA WHIRLPOOL Air 
Conditioners filter the air electronically! 
They bring you the cleanest, purest air 
you’ve ever breathed. What’s more, 
these new RCA WHIRLPOOL Elec- 
2 tronic Filter Air Conditioners not only 
ELECTRONIC - ; cool, freshen and dehumidify Summer 
FILTER 2 air—they warm the air for ideal con- 
trolled ventilation in chilly weather. 
The advanced new RCA WHIRLPOOL 


K 6 more c dg ° eas ° 

stops dirt, « d pollen particles Air Conditioners are the first to bring 
se oral tae caetan you the vital benefits of electronically- 
comes through! filtered air for year ’round comfort! 


See them at your dealer’s now! 


Only An RCA WHIRLPOOL Gives You All These Advantages 


®@ New Electronic Filter @ “Directionaire” Grille circulates draft-free air 
@ Automatic Thermostat for constant temperature _ Where you want it 
control at your comfort level @ Whisper-quiet “Hush-a-Bye” fans 


® Air Velocity Control for infinite degrees of cooling @ Decorator colors. Inconspicuous flush mounting 


@ Easiest operation—concealed “Climate Tuner” © “Heart-of-Cold” compressor gives peak cooling 
push-button controls efficiency, carries a 5-year warranty 


&) Whinkpoot 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


AUTOMATIC WASHERS » DRYERS + IRONERS + FOOD FREEZERS * GAS & ELECTRIC RANGES 
Products of WHIRLPOOL-SEEGER CORPORATION St. Joseph, Michigan 


Use of trade-marks GG) and RCA authorised by trade-mark owner, Radio Corporation of America 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
| 
| 


SUPERSONIC 
SHADOW 





HAS BU 2 LG MORE AURPLAN E's 





Tomorrow's aircraft are casting their shadows before them. Details of their 
performance are incredible. Yet their most dramatic asset is still the fact that 
a human pilot will be at the controls. For there is no mechanism that possesses 
man’s power of judgment. . . his ability to capitalize on opportunity. At North 
American—home of the U. S. Air Force F-100 SUPER SABRE, the free world's 
first operational supersonic fighter, and the Navy FJ-4 FURY—this is the order 
of the day: to make tomorrow's planes hahitable by man, while they operate at 
speeds and altitudes which otherwise would be beyond his physical limitations. 


NORTH 
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The shape of things to come in long range missiles looms ever clearer 
SPACE at North American. More than ten years ago, North American engineers 


started work in an almost unexplored technological world. This was the 
gS i LHX Ol J oa T T Cc birth of the U.S. Air Force’s SM-64 NAVAHO Intercontinental Missile. Today 
— though security restrictions prohibit any details — we can tell you that the 


automatically controlled NAVAHO is playing a vital role in the Air Force’s 
program of missile development, so essential to our nation’s security. 


North American Aviation, inc., Los Angeles, Downey, Canoga Park, Fresno, Calif.; Columbus, Ohio 


AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


Engineers: write for details regarding challenging positions now open, 








THE THEATEE 





The Charmer 
(See Cover) 


Ihe curtain rises, and a hushed Man- 
hattan audience gazes into illusion. The 
stage is London's Covent Garden Market, 
gaudy and loud with its night visitors. Out 
from behind a pillar pops a man—lean, 
lank, cave-chested, middle-aged, his head 
stooped forward as if he were perpetually 
peering over invisible glasses. His accent is 
meticulously English, his habitual mood 
irascible impatience. His 
into a demoniacal, teeth- 
baring grimace that makes him look like a 
dissipated Walt Disney wolf, or falls into 


one of face 


scrooches up 








brought thousands of willing playgoers 
under the spell of Professor Henry Hig- 
gins, gentleman bachelor and phonetics 
professor extraordinary. My Fair Lady is 
Broadway's biggest hit, and its 48-year- 
old star is Broadway’s most unexpected 
new bright light. Charles Laughton is one 
of many fellow actors who has rushed 
backstage to offer his congratulations. 
Says Laughton: “In all my theater experi- 
ence, I've seen only a handful of perform- 
ances to match Rex’s. He makes every 
man in the audience laugh at himself, and 
every woman laugh at the man 
her.” 

At bottom, My Fair Lady is nothing 


beside 





PROFESSOR HIGGINS & PUPIL 


sagging folds reminiscent of a despondent 
bloodhound. He is insulting and unreason- 
able and indifferently cruel. 

But somehow this irritable, elegant, 
hectoring man distills a charm which flows 
over the audience like a trance. He bullies 
the little cockney flower girl, and the audi- 
ence laughs. He is outrageously rude, and 
the audience chuckles. His stooped figure 
has a negligent grace, even in a hip-length 
cardigan that might embarrass an impov- 
erished English nanny. He rasps out songs 
in a voice that would insult a blue jay, 
but when he croaks a gruff admission of 
love for the little flower girl—“I've grown 
accustomed to her face’’—there is a lump 
in many a throat. 

Thus, every weekday night for the last 
four months, Actor Rex Harrison has 
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more than George Bernard Shaw’s play 
Pygmalion with music added. First pro- 
duced in London in 1914, Pygmalion told 
the story of Eliza, the caterwauling cock- 
ney girl, and the egotistical speech expert 
who, on a bet, turned her into the belle of 
1 high-society ball. The spindly, thicket- 
chinned old master in knickers thus com- 
bined Cinderella and Svengali in 
play. Except for a girl-gets-boy conclu- 
sion that Shaw would not have abided 
Fair Lady’s Author Alan Jay Lerner did 
no tampering with a good thing.* Every 


a single 








ddendum to Pygmalion, Shaw in 
si that Hig 
remain a bachelor and Pupil Eliza would marry 
her young suitor Freddy Eynsford Hill 
that the heroine of a romance “‘must have married 
the hero of it” is ‘‘unbearable,” Shaw snorted 
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d for several pages ns would always 





To assume 






line of dialogue, the theme of every lyric 
is taken from some part of Shaw, though 
Lerner strayed as far afield as his personal 
letters and the preface he wrote for the 
published play. The result is more than 
the simple addition of music. Though the 
tunes are not as distinguished in them- 
selves as Oklahoma!’s or South Pacific's 
Composer Frederick Loewe has woven 
them into the play’s fabric with an inti- 
macy and relevance seldom matched on 
Broadway. Eliza’s triumphant achieve- 
ment of “the rain in Spain stays mainly 
in the plain” gains an immense poignancy 
by sliding into song, to the contrapuntal 
rhythm of Higgins’ delighted chant 
“She's got it, she’s got it, I really think 
she’s got it! 

By thus plucking Shavian phrases from 
Shavian text for its lyrics, Fair Lady 
wondrously preserves the salt-and-pepper 
flavor of Shaw’s intellect while transmit- 
ting the gaiety of his wit and adding a 
sweetness he only grumpily betrayed. 
From Professor Higgins’ opening song the 
Shavian 





tone is set: 


An Englishman's way of speaking abso- 
lutely classifies him. 

The moment he talks he makes 
other Englishman despise him. 

One common language I’m afraid we'll 
never get... 

The Scotch and Irish leave 
to tears. 

There are even places where English 
completely disappears. 

In America, they haven’t used it for 
years! 


some 


you close 





Fair Lady is not all Rex Harrison. Pro- 
ducer Herman Levin has outfitted it 
sumptuously with Cecil Beaton costumes 
and Oliver Smith sets, had Hanya Holm 
contrive romping dances under Covent 
Garden’s soaring arches. Stanley Hollo- 
way, a hook-nosed veteran of British 
music halls, makes Eliza's father an up- 
roarious Shavian tribute to the “undeserv- 
ing poor.” Harrison’s co-star, a 20-year- 
old English girl named Julie Andrews 
plays the role of the flower girl with heart 
lifting simplicity, Switching convincingly 
from whining cockney to fluting aristo- 
crat, she is raucous as she squawks her in- 
dignation at the rude Professor Higgins 
touching as she manfully struggles with 
a mouthful of marbles (when she swal 
lows one, Higgins cheerily Oh 
don’t I have plenty more’), up 
roariously funny as she 
cup opening day at Ascot and betrays her 


says 
worry 
balances a tea 
accent with hopelessly vulgar 
reminiscences of her aunt’s 
(“My influenza, so 
said, but it’s my belief they done the old 
. My father, he kept ladling 
gin down her throat. Then she came to 
so sudden that she bit the bow! of the 


elegant new 
influenza 





iunt died of 


woman in. 


spoon.’’) 
The 


pronounced 


whole show James Thurber has 
the finest union of comedy 
and music” in his experience. And others 
have said much the same thing. 

Shaw, always a canny man with a shil- 
ling, would have appreciated more vividly 


the coarser tribute of the money that is 
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pouring into Lady’s clinking till. Tickets 
are almost impossible to get; scalpers 
demand as much as $50 for choice seats. 
Overall, Fair Lady’s producers expect to 
gross some $5,000,000 (including $5,000 
a week for Harrison) on their $401,000 
production, and the Columbia LP record 
of the songs should gross at least another 
$3,000 ‘ 
Harrison & Higgins, Inc. In Higgins, 
Rex Harrison plays a character close to 
his own—which may actual be more 
difficult than hiding behind King Lear’s 
beard or Pistol’s putty nose. Harrison and 
Higgins are both aggressively British and 
crisply upper crust. Both are absorbed in 














their work and in themselves. Both are 
curt, clear, complacent. Both can be beast- 





ly and charming at the sar 
Rex puts it: “I always find it less diffi- 


cult than some actors to be _ irascible 





without being unpleasant. I’ve taken over 
some of Higgins and he’s taken over 
some of me.” 

But one enormous difference remains. 


Higgins sings 


I’m a quie 





ving man, 


Who prefers to spend his evenings 
In the silence of his room; 
Who likes an atmosphere as restful 


As an undiscovered tomb, 
A pensive man am I, 
Of philosophic joys; 

Who likes to meditate, 

Contemplate, 

Free from humanity's mad, inhuman 





noise. 


This is quite in character for Bachelor 
Professor Higgins, but so completely out 
of keeping with Harrison’s own personality 
that he can think of no way to render it 
except satirically. Rex is no philosopher. 
He dislikes silence, books and classical 
music, and he avoids solitude strenuously. 
In the words of a friend, he is “a pouncer 
and a plunger.” 

In Fair Lady, Higgins’ friend Colonel 
Pickering asks him: “Are you a man of 
good character where women are con- 
cerned?” Counters Higgins: “Have you 
ever met a man of good character where 
women were concerned?” Being a quiet- 
living man, Higgins tries to avoid the issue 
in life. Being just the opposite, Harrison 
flies to embrace it. Detractors call him 
Sexy Rexy—an epithet Harrison maintains 
was Originally pinned on him by an ironic 
English lady whose charms he had de- 
clined. His friends insist: “Rex doesn’t 
flirt with women; women flirt with him.” 
There is no question that women find him 
attractive. Explained one: “A great deal 
of his charm is his humor and lightness of 
touch. No woman can resist the challenge 
of trying to make a man lose both of 
them.” 

Harrison himself says: “Women either 
love me or loathe me.” For if Harrison’s 
first love is the theater, his second is love 
itself. It is an avocation that has notably 
complicated his life. 

There are other sharp contrasts between 
Harrison’s stage personality and his ordi- 
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He clung like mad. 


nary life. So calmly self-assured on stage, 
Harrison in private is desperately uncer- 
tain, a worried hypochondriac who never 
goes anywhere without his white traveling 
case full of pills. “He buys pills like 
bestsellers,” says a friend. If some one 
else swallows a pill in his presence, he is 
apt to demand one for himself on general 
principles. He dithers for days over the 
smallest decisions. He cannot keep track 
of his money. 

Once, Rex promised to jot down every 
penny he spent, returned with a scrap of 
paper on which he had noted: “Taxi $1.50, 
tip 50¢; misc. items $83.” He hates to 
close drawers or doors. Asked why, he 
mutters: “It seems so final.’ He cannot 
bear to be away from people, nervously 
insists he must “keep in touch.” He hates 
to fly, walks out to the plane muttering, 
“Loathe it, loathe it, absolutely loathe 
it.” On board, he takes a heavy shot of 
whisky and an enormous sleeping pill, 
sits moodily pulling his nose until the 
flight is ended. 

Blood & Money. The real Reginald 
Carey Harrison was born in a Liverpool 
suburb on March 5, 1908. On his father’s 
side was a certain amount of money from 
wholesaling, and on his mother’s a fraction 
of the blood of famed actor Edmund 
Kean (1787-1833). “I was a seedy child,” 
he sighs, “unbright, dull, and good at 
nothing except a bit of cricket. I started 
wearing glasses when I couldn’t see the 
blackboard any more—TI still can’t see 
an elephant right beside me without my 
glasses. I was sick a lot. Nobody could 
guess what was the matter with me, but 
anyway it passed, and then some years 
ago a calcified gland was found in my in- 
testines. Apparently I'd had TB of the 
intestines, which cured itself.” 

One of his schoolmasters remembers 
Rex as “what we called a posh boy, al- 
ways neat and well groomed. Pretty un- 
usual in a schoolboy. But he was likable.” 
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Excruciatingly slow at his studies, Rex 
despaired of ever amounting to anything. 
Then he took part in a couple of school 
plays, and to his astonishment found him- 
self applauded. His career was set, in a 
way that recalls H. L. Mencken's sour 
description of the sort of youth who 
generally gets stage-struck. “Is he,” 
Mencken asked, “the alert, ingenious, am- 
bitious young fellow? Is he. . . the dili- 
gent reader, the hard student, the eager 
inquirer? No. He is, in the overwhelming 
main, the neighborhood fop and beau, the 
human clotheshorse, the nimble squire of 
dames. He seeks in the world, not a 
chance to test his mettle by hard and 
useful work, but an easy chance to shine.” 

At 16 Rex left school for the stage, got 
an apprentice job at Liverpool’s Reper- 
tory Theater. Far from providing “an easy 
chance to shine,” the job meant a series 


ar re ae 


~ 


Culver 


As THE KING oF SIAM 
He refused to play "darling." 


of obscure challenges. In facing up to 
them, Rex slowly changed from a fairly 
backward boy to a rather forward young 
man. Almost from the start he found him- 
self devastatingly attractive to girls—and 
they to him. Yet Rex was never a play- 
boy who happened to act. Even in his 
teens he was an actor who liked to play. 
Said a fellow actor of those days: “Rex 
always had a most commanding manner. 
You felt you didn’t want him to leave the 
company. If he said he was going, you 
felt you had to press him to have another 
drink so he would stay.” 

Hanging & Scratching. Young Harrison 
long hung by his fingernails from the 
lower ledges of the theater world. He 
toured the provinces, living in boarding 
houses, and got an occasional bit part in 
London. He wore a monocle, used a long 
cigarette holder, fancied Scotch and hot 
music. He seemed rich and dashing even 


though he was actually poor and plugging. 
As things got harder he made his acting 
look easier. “Everything was always diffi- 
cult for me,” he says gloomily, and then 
brightens: “It’s unfortunate that more 
American actors don’t get that kind of 
experience. It’s a marvelous backlog for 
you to learn the hard way!” 

At 26 he charmed a pretty brunette 
French teacher and accomplished skier 
named Collette Thomas into marriage. 
They lived in “a series of ghastly, sordid 
rooms and flats,” while he scrabbled up 
the drawing-room-comedy ladder. Then in 
1936 he made his Broadway debut in 
Sweet Aloes and hit the top. Back in 
London he starred in French Without 
Tears, Design for Living, No Time for 
Comedy. Then, to “get a bit of money,” 
Harrison temporarily left the stage for 
movies (a medium he dislikes), met 
George Bernard Shaw himself in the 
course of making Major Barbara. 

Pulling & Providing. During World 
War II Rex taught radar in an R.A.F. 
school. By then his wandering blue eye 
had zeroed in on a beautiful young Ger- 
man-Jewish actress named Lilli Palmer. 
“He was very self-conscious,” Lilli recalls, 
“as all Englishmen are when they're at- 
tracted to a woman. Later we went for a 
drive. He was wearing big fur gloves, and 
he was continually taking off one of his 
gleves to pull his nose. I watched him 
for a while and then said, ‘Let me pull 
your nose for you. It'll be easier—and 
safer.’”’ Collette sued Rex for divorce, 
naming Lilli as corespondent. Soon after- 
ward Rex and Lilli were married. 

In 1945 the Harrisons went to Holly- 
wood. They expected to be bored but 
hoped to make their fortunes. As it turned 
out, the experience was neither boring nor 
fortunate. Rex played his best screen role 
as the temperamental king in Anna and 
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the King of Siam.* Thereafter he re- | 
jected scripts for months, finally accepted 
and starred in three flops. He got the 
reputation of being box-office poison. “I 
played parts I felt were not right for me,” 
he grumbled. “A deadly feeling of hope- 
lessness and helplessness would overcome 
me. I found the climate monotonous and 
unstimulating—the luxury is ruinous and 
the shop talk worst of all.” 

Rex refused to play “darling” with 
Hollywood’s female columnists, who re- 
taliated by breathing sulphurous fumes 
in his general direction. He quarreled with 
Lilli, who left for Manhattan. He devel- 
oped a snootiness calculated to alienate 
co-workers by the hundreds—which it 
did. Snapped the Hollywood Reporter: 
“We don’t remember an actor, foreign or 
domestic, who breached so many rules of 
good taste in his conduct among fellow 
workers. The wonder of the whole thing 
is that Harrison didn’t have his face 
bashed in.” But he charmed the most 
openhearted girl in town. , 

Death in the Afternoon. The girl was 
Actress Carole Landis. On Sunday, July 4, 
1948, Rex dined at the home of his great 
and good friend Carole. He left at about 
9 p.m. and did not return that night, un- 
luckily. Next afternoon Rex appeared at 
the Landis house, bounded upstairs to the 
bedroom, and remained there for some 
minutes. When he came down it was to 
tell the maid her mistress was dead. 

She had killed herself with an overdose 
of sleeping pills. A note to “Mommie” 
found near the body gave no explanation. 
Hollywood, disliking Rex, was ready to 
assume the worst, suggested darkly that 
there had been another note to Rex him- 
self, and that he had pocketed it. (at the 
inquest, Harrison denied there was any 
such note.) Louella Parsons’ column re- 
ported at the time that Carole “had been 
deeply in love with a man who was forced 
to tell her that nothing could come of 
their romance.” 

Actor Harrison did not improve mat- 
ters by panic. After notifying the police 
without giving his name, he dashed away 
home. The public-relations office of his 
studio soon closed around him, and Lilli 
was flown back from Manhattan to be at 
his side. For days a battle raged between 
reporters who were trying to dig out the 
facts and pressagents trying to bury them. 

“I felt no guilt complex—no, none at 
all,” Harrison recalled last week, “but I 
did spend months afterwards going to 
psychiatrists, discussing the suicide with 
them, seeking the reasons for it. The plain 
fact is that Carole had a death wish!” 

Back to the Boards. The Harrisons 
got out of Hollywood in a hurry. Luck- 
ily, Harrison had already signed to play 
Henry VIII in a Broadway production of 
Maxwell Anderson's Anne of the Thou- 
sand Days. He flung his skinny frame into 
the heavily padded king's role so franti- 
cally that once during rehearsals he had 
to be hospitalized. An X ray showed his 


* When Yul Brynner opened in the same role 
in a Broadway musical version of the story 
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C. M. Moore, Jr., President of the C. M. Moore 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., averages 50,000 miles 
of travel a year in his Piper Tri-Pacer. 

“Our Tri-Pacer is used principally for busi- 
ness trips within a 1,000-mile radius of our 
company, molders of plastics,” says Mr. Moore. 
“With our plane we give one-day service to 
our customers and virtually eliminate over- 
night stays. 

“We find our plane gives us prestige with 
our customers, who appreciate progressive, per- 
sonalized service. My wife, three daughters and 
I also enjoy vacation trips by Tri-Pacer — a 
week’s vacation in Florida is a real rest with- 
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Anprews & Harrison witH Lerner & LoEwe 
The man in knickers would appreciate the coarser tribute. 


stomach clenched into fist-size; Harrison 
claims the hospital is still displaying the 
plates as an example of what nervous 
tension can do, 

The Harrison reputation was growing 
among professionals. When he and Lilli 
co-starred in an airy drawing-room spoof 
called Bell, Book and Candle, Author 
John Van Druten, who also directed, de- 
clared flatly: “I think he is probably the 
most brilliant actor I've ever worked with. 
He is fantastically meticulous. He will 
pause to think out every suggestion, and 
then try it over and over again until he’s 
satisfied. He will even try out whether 
to put his weight on his toes, heels, or 
on the ball of his foot when he is turning 
and delivering a line.” José Ferrer, then 
playing in The Silver Whistle, went to 
six matinees in a row, explaining: “I've 
been in this business a long time, and 
Rex Harrison is the only actor doing 
comedy that I can learn from.” Noel 
Coward told him: “After me, you are the 
best light comedian in the world.” 

Lilli calls him “Harrisburg.” Alterna- 
tively, she refers to him as “the youngest 
Blimp” with a mixture of affection and 
exasperation. Often she has tried to mod- 
erate his irritable perfectionism, which can 
result in his berating other actors. “After- 
wards he’s sorry, but no one is around 
then,’ she says. Harrison is equally harsh 
on himself, readily accepts criticism. “It’s 
impossible to prick the man’s bubble,” 
says Lilli. “Rex doesn’t have a bubble.” 

Rex and Lilli have a son, Carey, who 
is now at a swank British prep school. 
“T want the boy to have the education 
I missed.” says Rex. “Fortunately I 
didn’t need one in the theater.” Noel, his 
son by his first wife, was an Olympic 
skier, now plays the guitar as an enter- 
tainer in European nightclubs. In London, 
Harrison moves confidently at any level 
of society; his sister married David Max- 
well Fyfe, who was Home Secretary, and 
is now Viscount Kilmuir, the present Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and a mem- 
ber of the Tories’ top command. Five 
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years ago Harrison built a villa overlook- 
ing the fishing village of Portofino on the 
Italian Riviera, where Rex fished, swam, 
sped about in speedboats. But he was 
always restless there. “I’m not really a 
country man in the hearty sense,” he 
admits. He has a nervous habit of strok- 
ing his long nose, shooting his cuffs by 
stretching out his arms, and then running 
his hand down the length of his tie. “You 
haven't lived,” observed a friend who 
visited the Harrisons in Portofino, “until 
you've seen Rexy go through that routine 
in nothing but a_ bikini.” 

Be a Chum. There were more quarrels 
with Lilli, and trial separations. ‘‘Let’s 
face it,” Lilli says, “Englishmen don’t like 
women, at least not in the way that Ital- 
ians or Frenchmen like women. English- 
men don’t ever really look at a woman. 
The greatest compliment Rex can pay me 
is to say that being with me is as good as 
being with a pal. He’s a man’s man, an 
Englishman.” 

In Fair Lady Professor Higgins asks, 
“Why can’t a woman be more like a 
man? 


Men are so decent, such regular chaps, 

Ready to help vou through any mishaps, 

Ready to buck you up whenever you 
are glum, 

Why can’t a woman be a chum? 


Actor Harrison gives that number all 
the conviction he’s got. In fact, the 
strongly masculine tone of the show— 
typical of Shaw and atypical of musicals 
—was one reason he agreed to star in it. 

He got the part not so much for his 
resemblance to Higgins as for his charm 
on the boards. A boulder of a word, re- 
duced to pebble-size by too much finger- 
ing, “charm” comes from the Latin for 
incantation and implies the use of magic. 
No one who has seen Fair Lady denies 
that Rex exerts a sort of magic—who else 
could growl: “Eliza? Where the devil are 
my slippers?” and make it a moving 
proposal of marriage—but few can agree 
on just where it lies. 


Warmth & Pressure. Rex’s secret is 
surely neither intellectual nor physical. 
Fellow Actor Orson Welles thinks it comes 
down to “chic—style without pressure.” 
But stars of Harrison's brilliance are 
formed, like diamonds, under great pres- 
sure. As with diamonds, the process takes 
time—and warmth. “Rex himself must be 
a pretty nice guy,” Charles Laughton ar- 
gues, “or he couldn’t give out the warmth 
and delight in life and humanity he does 
every night. You can’t fake that.” 

“The key to Rex,”’ says Moss Hart, who 
directed Fair Lady, “is that he’s not a 
frivolous man. He’s an actory actor, the 
least frivolous actor I've ever worked with 
and the most industrious. What he gets 
he gets from digging, digging, digging. 
Once I discovered this, I could forgive him 
a good deal. There were tremendous rages 
and stalkings-off during rehearsals.” 

“T was a damned nuisance.”’ Rex agrees, 
“clinging to Shaw like mad. The one thing 
that gave me an absolutely terrible time 
was learning the lyrics. There’s just no 
way of finding your way back when you 
blow a line; you have to keep on because 
the damned orchestra won't stop.” 

Harrison sings only a few notes. He 
speaks his songs, putting them over by 
subtle changes of pitch and by his timing 
—which is the envy of the profession. To 
actors, timing means not only pacing one’s 
words and gestures to make them clear, 
but also establishing a rhythmic rapport 
with the audience. A theater audience is an 
unwieldy mass, and men who can control 
its feelings as a fly fisherman controls a 
trout are rare indeed. Rex is still working 
to dovetail his acting with the reactions 
of the audience, changes something in 
every performance. “The writer or director 
may not think the show has improved 
since it opened,” he says. “From an acting 
point of view I believe it has, and will.” 

Between performances Actor Harrison 
lives in sporty luxury on an estate in 
Westbury, L.I. Legally separated from 
Lilli, he has grown increasingly close to 
British Actress Kay (Genevieve) Kendall. 
Like his former loves, she is lively, beauti- 
ful and efficient. With and without Kay, 
Rex has charmed the Long Island horsy 
set. “He can throw his charm around like 
handbills,” says a friend. “He doesn’t say 
anything very funny, but he laughs well.” 
Rex pampers himself like an athlete, scru- 
pulously sips a glass of hot water with 
lemon peel after every meal (for a mis- 
shapen gall bladder), in anticipation of 
the inevitable moment when he must 
climb into his black Cadillac convertible 
and go cityward to work. 

“All day I’m building toward 8:30,” he 
explains. “You wouldn't be an actor if 
you were bovine, so there always has to 
be this nervous tension. After the show I 
wonder why my stomach muscles haven't 
gone ‘whoop’ during the day. Then I can 
take a drink and relax for a bit. It’s the 
only time I do relax, late at night, when 
most respectable people are in bed.” 

Stroking his long nose. wrinkling his 
brow and then pointing a long forefinger 
up at an imaginary stage. Rex murmurs: 
“Tt’s awfully exposed up there, you know.” 
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Bring home your fun with a Kodak movie camera! 


The good times of summer can be 
yours to enjoy any time of year—in 
sparkling action-and-color movies. 
And no matter which one of these 
wonderful cameras you choose, it’s 


made by Kodak —soyou know it’sgood. 


Front row: Tor-VaLue Brownie Movit 
Camera, 2.7, $29.95. Lowest price ever 
for America’s favorite movie camera. 
Beautiful 8mm color movies with snap- 
shot ease. (Not shown: With //2.3 lens, 


$37.50; with super-fast f/1.9 lens, $44.50.) 
Brownie Movie Camera, Turret //1.9, 
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4 speeds; single frames. 

Top Row: Citne-Kopak Roya Maca- 
ZINE Camera, //1.9, $179.50. For big 
16mm movies you can show on screens up 
to 12 feet wide! 3-second magazine load- 
ing; 3 speeds. Kodak’s superb Ektar Lens. 
Cine-Kopak K-100 Turret Camera, 
f1.9, $315. Great versatility. Takes 100- 
foot 16mm film rolls, ryns 40 feet at a 
wind. All speeds, 16 to 64 frames; single 
frames, too. Accommodates any 3 “Ektar” 
Lenses. Matching telescopic viewfinders 
frame your scene automatically. (Single- 
lens K-100, //1.9, $279.) 

Cine-Kopak Speciat II Camera, from 
$1195. Hollywood effects—fades, dissolves, 


multiple exposures—made easy. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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4.4 Buick—and you're telling the story 


Where would you start? With that new Variable 
Pitch Dynaflow 


Fair enough—for that brings a new thrill no other 


car can even come close to 


How did it feel when you presse d that pe dal and 
found yourself taking off in a single, smooth and 
unbroken swee p-W ith no lag between standstill and 
go—no gear-to-gear “bump” as you moved up to 


cruising pacer 


Did you get a kick out of gliding through traffic like 


a skier on sle pesr 


Were you thrilled as you rolled the highway at only 
part throttle where folks do most of their driving 
and where Dynaflow brings you its biggest boost 


In gas mile act 


switched the pitch for Dynaflow’s all-out surge of 
full power to pull you safely out of a tight spot on 
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the highway 


But wait. How about all those other new Buick lifts? 


How about the fun of bossing Buick’s big, new 
walloping 322-cubic-inch V8 engine—now lofted to 
new highs in powe! und compression 


The honey-comfort of Buick’s great new ride—now 


made even sweeter and more buoyant by new 


dee p oil shock-absorber cushioning added to Buick’s 


famed all-coil springing 

The bliss and bounty of Buick’s new handling eas« 
and new road steadiness und new Safety Power 

Steering? and new luxury of fabrics appointments 


ind colors 


The happy thrill of knowing you can get all thes« 
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end to end 


Buick blessings at a ‘satisfying price—all the way 
from the thrifty, bedrock-priced Sprctat, to the fast 
stepping Century, to the spirited Super—and on to 


the custom-built RoADMASTER 


Looks like we’ve told the story, after all. 
But your time is coming —if you'll just go take your 
ride and make your deal, at your Buick dealer's. Se« 


him this week, for sure. 
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Expansion for Hutterites 


The 1,600 Hutterites of South Dakota 
may now buy new farm land. This right 
was confirmed for members of the reli- 
gious sect last week when Circuit Judge 
Charles Hanson ruled that a 1955 law 
against establishing new communal farms 
or expanding old ones (Time. June 4) is 
“too vague, indefinite and uncertain to 
be enforceable.” The law as enacted by 
the South Dakota legislature is an ad- 
mitted effort to check the growth of the 
frugal, efficient Hutterite cooperatives. 


Bowing to Allah 


Blue laws have showered down along 
the banks of the Nile since Lieut. Colonel 
Gamal Nasser took over Egypt. Not only 
is prostitution outlawed, but a boy who 
whistles at or flirts with a girl in public 
is liable to three months in jail, and taxis 
leave their inside lights on when a young 
couple gets in. Hand-kissing is frowned 
on, and alcohol is banned from official 
functions. 

The United Presbyterian American Mis- 
sion in Egypt announced that its eleven 
schools would comply with another stric- 
ture of the Nasser new deal: all schools 
must teach Mohammedanism to Moslem 
students, Judaism to Jewish students, and 
Christianity to Christians. Since most of 
Egypt’s 284 foreign schools are run by 
Christian missions, and some 35,000 of 
their students are Moslems, this poses 
something of a pedagogical as well as a 
spiritual problem to the Christian schools. 
About two-thirds of them have reluctant- 
ly agreed to comply, though the Roman 
Catholics have not yet committed them- 
selves, pending high-level discussions of 
the “conscientious” issue raised for Cath- 
olics by this apparent placing of their 
religion on the same level as others. 

Protestants are less concerned by this 
objection. “We can teach their religion 
all right,” said one of them in Cairo last 
week. “But if they ask us to build a 
mosque, that will be different.” 


Billy & the Theologians 


Is ubiquitous Billy Graham good for 
Christianity? Though many will fail to 
understand how anyone who preaches the 
Bible could be bad for it, there are those 
who feel that where the gospel is con- 
cerned, half a loaf can be worse than no 
bread. The Billy Graham debate is waxing 
hot in the pages of the Protestant weekly 
Christian Century. 

For the Negative. An articulate anti- 
Grahamite is Union Theological Semi- 
nary’s Reinhold Niebuhr, who has done 
more than any man in the U.S. to hose 
away the froth of religious liberalism with 
the cold high-pressure stream of neo- 
orthodox polemic. The orthodoxy of Evan- 
gelist Graham, Niebuhr complains, is too 
naively orthodox. Liberal theology had 
one enormous asset: “The absolute hon- 
esty with which it encouraged the church 
to examine the scriptural foundations of 
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Alfred Eisenstaedt—Lire 
THEOLOGIAN NIEBUHR 
Half a loaf is worse than none. 


its faith . . . It is this distinct gain of 
liberal Christianity which is now imper- 
iled, with the general loss of the prestige 
of liberalism and the general enhance- 
ment of orthodoxy.” 

Graham, Niebuhr thinks, is a throw- 
back to the theological past. “Graham still 
thinks within the framework of pietistic 
moralism. He thinks the problem of the 
atom bomb could be solved by converting 
the people to Christ, which means that he 
does not recognize the serious perplexities 
of guilt and responsibility, and of guilt as- 
sociated with responsibility, which Chris- 
tians must face... 





Tor 
EVANGELIST GRAHAM 
The beginning is not the end. 


ry Weber 





“The personal achievements of Graham 
as a Christian and as evangelist should be 
duly appreciated. But they do not materi- 
ally alter the fact that an individualistic 
approach to faith and commitment, in- 
evitable as it may be, is in danger both 
of obscuring the highly complex tas 
of justice in the community and of mak- 
ing too sharp distinctions between the 
‘saved’ and the ‘unsaved.’ ” 

For the Affirmative. To Graham’s de- 
fense this week comes Dean Elmer George 
Homrighausen of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Billy Graham, he writes, “does 
break through into human personality and 
seems to give thousands of Protestants 
a dynamic gospel which highly intellec- 
tualized and organized Christianity fails 
to give.” 

Says Homrighausen: the problem of the 
individual has been intensified in our time. 
“Many people have said that if the Chris- 
tian faith does not begin with the indi- 
vidual, it does not begin. But if it ends 
there, it ends! Existentialism of all types 
has confronted us with the loneliness and 
the uniqueness of personal life. Unless 
this individual is brought into an en- 
counter with God-in-Christ so that his 
very existence is placed before the abso- 
lute judgment and mercy of God, he has 
not heard the ‘gospel.’ Unless he is ‘con- 
verted,’ he has not been initiated into the 
new life of Christ . . . My contention is 
that we must not give up the emphasis on 
the individual in evangelism, but, rather, 
must come to a new understanding of 
its necessity .. .” 

Neo-orthodoxy, says Homrighausen, 
may know more about the structure and 
background of the Gospels, may take into 
account the sinfulness of individuals and 
nations, may understand the radical new- 
ness of the man reborn in Christ, but 
it “is hesitant and weak in calling persons 
to a positive faith.” Theologian Hom- 
righausen asks: “Where are the new ortho- 
dox evangelists? I have, frankly, been 
disappointed in [neo-orthodoxy’s] inabil- 
ity to lead the way in the revival or 
rebirth or restoration of a relevant Prot- 
estantism in the local church.” 


Tikoloshe in Church 


It was a quiet afternoon in the South 
African shanty village of Moroka. Chil- 
dren played in the dusty roadway and 
mangy dogs snoozed in the warm sun. 
Women attended to their pots and gossip. 
Then Tikoloshe turned up. 

At first the mothers of Moroka did not 
know what had happened. They looked 
up to see the children skipping and danc- 
ing about like corn on a hot pan, then, as 
their mothers gaped from their doorways, 
the kids streamed into the brand-new 
Presbyterian church. But one stayed back 
long enough to explain: “They're follow- 
ing a little man no bigger than a boy— 
he’s got hair all over his body and a long 
white beard, and claws instead of fingers.” 
The mothers’ hearts froze. For this, they 
knew at once, was Tikoloshe—the evil 
sprite who tempts South African black 
men to murder and worse (Time, Feb. 
20), who has the power to lure children 
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Oil City, Pennsylvania © 1056 
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away with tales of a marvelous play land, 
which leaves their brains addled for life. 
The mothers piled into the church as fast 
as they could hustle. 

Tikoloshe is invisible, of course. to all 
but children or evil men. The squealing 
children obligingly dashed about, pointing 
where he was. “There—there—next to the 
window!” Crash went stones, hymnbooks, 
everything throwable, until not a pane of 
glass was left. “There he goes—under 
the pulpit!”’ The heaving, frantic mothers 
reduced the pulpit to matchwood. But 
Tikoloshe skipped off to another hiding 
place, and in a matter of minutes the 


| inside of the church was a ruin. 


The Rev. Shedrick E. Majola was sum- 


| moned from a church congress 30 miles 


away. He stopped for a moment outside 
his church, staring at the shattered win- 
dows, his black face sweating in the sun. 
With his own hands he had laid the 
foundations four years before, and raised 
$3,000 in pennies to build it. When at 
last he went inside, he found about $800 
worth of damage. Even worse, everyone 
but the pastor was afraid to set foot 
within the building for fear that Tiko- 
loshe might still be there. 

To prove that Jesus Christ is stronger 
than Tikoloshe, Pastor Majola routed out 
his congregation at midnight to watch 
him walk alone into the dark church. It 
did not end the crisis, but it helped. “They 
are gradually coming back,” he said this 
week. “But when I preach, their eyes 
wander all the time to the broken pulpit 
as though they expect to see Tikoloshe 
suddenly jump out. With God’s help I 
shall get back my church and my people.” 


Roman Roundup 

@ The Roman Catholic Church in Berlin 
has published statistics showing that Com- 
munist antireligious propaganda is paying 
off in Germany's East zone. Candidates 


for the priesthood number only 338— 


| about half the normal expectation. Church 


membership “leakage” increased from 
3,733 in 1948 to almost 10,000 last year. 
Q Two bestsellers went on the Catholic 
Index of Forbidden Books: The Second 
Sex (Time, Feb. 23, 1953) and The Man- 
darins (Time, May 28), both by French 
Existentialist Simone de Beauvoir. Her 
works, said Osservatore Romano, “ spread 
a deleterious atmosphere of existentialist 
philosophy . . . a subtle poison . . . Ma- 
dame de Beauvoir defends emancipation 
of women from moral laws.” 

@ Vatican officials discovered a new racket 
flourishing under the noses of the Swiss 
Guards: forged tickets to papal audiences. 
Normally issued free by the chief cham- 
berlain, the forged tickets omitted the 
stamped-on word Gratis, were sold for a 
pretty tourist penny. Commented the offi- 


cial Demo-Christian newspaper // Popolo: | 


“This activity is more than illegal. It 
is ignoble.” 

@ Sinking in a sailboat off Catalina Is- 
land, Calif., three Roman Catholic priests 
were rescued by a passing tuna boat. “We 
were so busy pumping out water,” one of 
them reported, “that we didn’t have time 
to think about praying.” 














The Hartford Stag ...a long-standing symbol 
of dependable insurance and fair treatment 
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trusted trademarks in the insurance field. 
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protection 
..-in one policy! 
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and belongings! 

Let your Hartford Agent or your insur- 
ance broker combine your fire, theft and 
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Hartford policy protects your home and 
property against virtually all insurable 
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SURFDOM 


Odd thing. You come down here as 


weary as a serf and 







yet the surf makes 
you feel like a 
million. 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boordwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 66 years 
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travel 
...and be home ! 








And wherever you go — this comforting thought goes 





with you! By telephone you'll never 
be more than a minute or two from home! 


e Call ahead for reservations ...call home for peace of mind, 


Long Distance costs so little. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT TELEPHONE SYSTEMS . 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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THE PROBLEM 
OF OLD AGE 
Adding Life to Years 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, jor which the first was made .. . 
—ROBERT BROWNING 


Y one of the great boons of modern medicine, the U.S. to- 

day has more and older old folks than any previous culture 
in history. In 1900 only 4.1% of the population were 65 or 
over; now these “senior citizens” account for 8.4%, and by 
1980 they will make up 10% to 15% in a nation of about 
225 million. But the boon has brought with it some perplexing 
problems—medical, social, economic. In Ann Arbor last week 
at the University of Michigan’s annual Conference on Aging, 
the only such regular meeting in the country, 700 experts from 
the medical and social sciences put their heads (many greying) 
together to see what could be done in making Browning's 
vision a reality. The consensus: there must be imaginative 
and vast new developments on the social and economic fronts 
to forestall a future crisis of aged in the U.S., and the major 
attack on the problems of aging must be medical. That is 
the key to the others. 

The Age of Age. The creed of the gerontologists is not 
John Donne's imaginative challenge—‘‘Death, thou shalt die” 
—but “Death, thou shalt wait.” Advances in control of 
infectious diseases, public-health measures, daring surgery and 
painstaking rehabilitation have combined to lengthen the over- 
all U.S. life expectancy (at birth) from 47 years in 1900 to 
69 today. Since life expectancy mounts as the hazards of 
successive age ranges are passed, a U.S. woman of 65 now- 
adays still has an average of 15 years ahead, and a man has 
13. This is the age of age. 

But to what purpose are the added years put? Will these 
millions of aging men and women be allowed to fall victim to 
a succession of so-called degenerative diseases, finally become 
vegetables who have to be diapered and tube-fed and, in the 
phrase of Philadelphia’s Dr. Edward L. Bortz, 60, live as 
“chemical Methuselahs,” a burden to themselves and society? 
If Bortz and like-minded medicos have their way, the pro- 
fession of medicine must exert itself so that men and women 
can go through their eighth, ninth or even tenth decades still 
hale and hearty, until eventually they die from a swift and 
general collapse of the body’s metabolic processes. 

So far, according to the most vocal experts at Ann Arbor, 
medicine is not yet ready to do its full part. Gerontology 
and geriatrics* have not grown up enough. Said Dr. Edmund 
Vincent Cowdry, anatomist at St. Louis’ Washington Univer- 
sity: “The emphasis is going off youth and going on age. 
Geriatrics is where pediatrics was 40 years ago. It has been 
the unwanted child. But grandmother must have her specialist, 
too. It took medicine centuries to discover that the infant is 
not just a little man, and to set up the specialty of pediatrics. 
It has taken longer for medicine to learn that the elderly 
person is not just an old boy.” 

Said Dr. Bortz: “Three-fourths of our medical work now- 
adays is with older people. This makes geriatrics the No. 1 
specialty whether we like it or not.” 

But recognition of geriatrics’ special place is not coming fast 
enough to satisfy Gerontologist Cowdry or swashbuckling, icon- 
oclastic Geriatrician Edward J. Stieglitz, 57, of Washington, 


* Gerontology, from Greek geron, old man: study of the aged. Geriatrics, 
from geras, old age: healing of the aged, 
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D.C. Complains Cowdry: “Medicine has shunned geriatrics. It 
has viewed the elderly patient as a bad pay risk. It has mis- 
diagnosed and maltreated him.” He estimates that fully 30% 
of mental-hospital inmates over 65 have diseases no more “men- 
tal” than partial paralysis, heart trouble, untidiness, nutri- 
tional problems, or high blood pressure. 

Says Dr. Stieglitz: ‘Health is a lot more than the absence of 
disease. Pediatrics has been making healthy children healthier. 
Geriatrics could do the same. The trouble is that doctors think 
entirely in terms of disease, and are ignoring their opportunities 
for making aging people healthier.” Until it brings health as 
well as longer life, he adds, medicine will be “saving some 
persons who don’t want to be saved and are worthless to society. 
We are coming to a stage where keeping these peon'e alive will 
jeopardize the lives of those fit to survive.” 

Nobody Went Home. One place where the oppo~ unities for 
adding health to age are being exploited with sizv>s: success is 
St. Louis. There, Dr. William B. Kountz, 60, a nat.ve Missou- 
rian, talked Washington University into putting uy S309 to start 
a research program at the old city infirmary. In 1943 it was 
shifted to St. Louis Chronic Hospital, where abuui half the 
1,600 patients are afflicted with the disorders of old age. 
Kountz has raised enough funds (including one $2,000,000 be- 
quest) so that the university has never had to add to its 
original piddling investment. 

“In the early days at the center,” Dr. Kountz recalls, “the 
death rate was 15% to 20% a year. Nobody—and I mean no- 
body—was going home from the hospital. It was the old story: 
‘terminal care.’ Now we have cut the death rate in half. Every 
month, ten to 15 elderly patients are returned to their homes 
and to industry, or to healthy retirement.” 

A still controversial sex-hormone regimen has played the big- 
gest part in achieving this result. Explains Dr. Kountz: “The 
layman equates these hormones with sex, but equally important 
is the part they play in nutrition and the ability of the body to 
use the food it gets. As we grow old, if we don’t have a proper 
hormone balance, the body burns up its own protein. We lose 
carbohydrates, fat and minerals as well. Even brain tissue is 
absorbed. We found that old people suffered this loss even if 
they were eating properly. Then we found out why—they 
lacked androgens and estrogens. Without a proper androgen- 
estrogen balance, proteins are spilled over and lost.” 
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One of Dr. Kountz’s first patients for hormone treatment 
was a woman of 78. She was bearded, diabetic and grouchy; 
she often used her wooden leg as a club when a doctor ap- 
proached her. She was put on estrogens. After three months, he 
recalls, “she became one of the sweetest persons in the hospital. 
She began to menstruate regularly, her beard went away, and 
she went home.” 

Even in Dr. Kountz’s enthusiastic estimation, hormones do 
not suffice in themselves. He cites a depressed man in his 70s. 
“On hormones, he started coming around, but something was 
still bothering him. We found out that he was an inveterate 
gambler. I got him a job with a stock and bond company, and 
it made him a young man again. In four years he made $200,- 
ooo. Now he’s 93 and retired in Florida. He says his biggest re- 
gret is that he didn’t grow old sooner.” 

Double Duty Drug. Most geriatricians use sex hormones 
more sparingly than Dr. Kountz, and some are dead set against 
them. They doubt that it does any good to get an old woman 
menstruating again, point to the danger of excessive vaginal 
bleeding, and the chance that erotic interests may be overstim- 
ulated in either sex. Dr. Kountz recognizes these risks—he has 
had such cases himself, especially in the early days of the treat- 
ment—but claims that it is all a matter of control; if the doses 
are right, so, usually, are the results. 

Among the commonest medical problems of the aged are 
high blood pressure, which goes with hardening of the arterioles 
(small arteries), and hardening of somewhat bigger arteries, 
especially those in the brain. Until recently, virtually nothing 
could be done for these cases. Doctors faced with senile arterio- 
sclerosis shrugged and said “You can’t cure old age.” 

Then came drugs that did the trick in many cases. First were 
the hexamethonium compounds (Tre, Aug. 4, 1952), which 
simply lowered blood pressure. About three years ago doctors 
began to experiment with reserpine. This did double duty for 
a fair proportion of such patients; it lowered their blood pres- 
sure and also—perhaps more important—being a tranquilizer 
(ataraxic), it reduced their irritability and insomnia. At the 
Mental Health Institute in Cherokee, Iowa, Dr. Anthony A. 
Sainz gave reserpine to 89 patients classed simply as senile 
psychotics. In 62 cases the symptoms disappeared—agitation, 
apprehension, dependency, depression, 
quarrelsomeness. Seven cases showed 
“satisfactory improvement,” and in 
only 20 were the results inadequate. 
Since then, at Cherokee and elsewhere, 
elderly patients have regularly been 
put on reserpine and newer ataraxics; 
many general practitioners and psy- 
chiatrists treating the aged during of- 
fice hours prescribe these drugs to 
control the conditions that so often 
lead to hospitalization. 

No More. Advances in surgery and 
anesthesiology have made a tremen- 
dous difference in the outlook for aged 
victims of disease and accident in re- 
cent years. They used to be dismissed as “poor surgical risks.” 
But no more. The death rate from broken hips, one of their 
commonest accidental injuries, was appallingly high because of 
surgical shock, or infection, or other complications during long, 
bedridden convalescence. Now surgeons can safely undertake 
the operation to reduce the fracture in victims as old as 90. The 
surgeons use a metal nail to fix the bones in place; the use of 
antibiotics prevents infections; and patients are up and about 
before complications have a chance to develop. 

It is in the seemingly simple matter of diet that medicine 
has made one of its most conspicuous gains for the aged. In 
the early 1900s the idea got around that old people needed 
less protein, and they were often advised to go on a vege- 
tarian diet. Then came low-salt diets. ‘Don’t fall for that old 
vegetarian routine,” warns Dr. Cowdry. “It'll kill you. And a 
low-salt diet is just as bad unless it’s prescribed for a specific 
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reason, such as a certain kind of heart disease.” A good average 
diet for later life, according to Kountz: 

Calories: 2,500 (more or less, according to weight and a doc- 
tor’s advice). 

Protein: 1 oz. (equivalent to 5 oz. of beef) for each 50 lbs. of 
body weight. 

Fat: 3 oz. (including the fat in meat, shortening, gravies). 

Carbohydrates: 6 to 8 oz. in fruit, cereals, vegetables and 
bread (not in sweets). 

Alcohol: in moderation. 

On tobacco there is a difference of opinion: Cowdry okays a 
little; Kountz rules it out entirely. 

Time to Retire? What happens to people when they live to 
old age? Much emphasis has been put on getting them out of 


‘their children’s (and grandchildren’s) hair. Too many go to 


state hospitals, where they do not be- 
long. Even in Massachusetts, a state 
where (as in New Hampshire, New 
York, Iowa) formidable thought has 
gone into programs to bring longer and 
fuller life to the aged, 5% of people 
over 65 live in old people’s homes. 
The rest are in their own homes or 
those of kinfolk. 

A major problem is that far too few 
oldsters have ever been prepared, so- 
cially or psychologically, for the ad- 
justments that must be made in the 
later years. Says Dr. Stieglitz: “Adults 
need lots of preparation for aging. Far 
too many men refuse to face the fact 
that they will have to retire. The physician must help such a 
man reconcile himself to retirement and prepare for it. Sup- 
pose you have a patient of 63. You know he has a one-track 
mind, and in two years he'll face the bugbear of retirement. 
Do you wait until he’s had his nervous breakdown after retire- 
ment, or do you start preparing him for it? Classical medicine 
would wait; constructive medicine would act.” 

Cowdry puts it this way: “More important than any other 
single factor is the old person’s need for a community of inter- 
ests. Nature seems to have ordained that those who abdicate 
from life socially will soon abdicate from life physically.” 

To avoid these abdications in St. Louis, Cowdry sparked an 
all-out drive to keep the aged socially active. With a mayor's 
committee and other groups in support, there are recreation 
centers, hobby shows, “golden-age clubs.” summer camps, and 
light industries which rely on the willingness of the aged to do 
painstaking, detailed work. 

Besides preparation for long life, there must also be prepara- 
tion for death. Cowdry urges old folks to be philosophical about 
it. “It’s not a terrible surprise,” he says. “Usually you find that 
when death is ready for you, you're ready for death. And it’s 
a medical fact that death comes less unpleasantly in later years. 
Pain is so much less acute. Most old people simply drop off 
to sleep.” 

Not One Chair. For all the attention that aging and the 
aged got last week at Ann Arbor, Cowdry, Stieglitz & Co. were 
disappointed with the conference’s final results. They had hoped 
that the seminar on geriatric medicine would make a flat rec- 
ommendation that medical schools set up professorships in 
geriatrics, thus help their branch of medicine to become a dis- 
tinct and recognized specialty. But the dead hand of custom— 
plus the legitimate arguments of some experts anxious not to 
isolate treatment of the aged from general medicine—denied 
them this prize. Instead, they won a recommendation that med- 
ical schools give “more emphasis” to gerontology and geriatrics. 
Nowhere in the country is there a chair of geriatrics, or any 
course specifically devoted to geriatrics in any medical-school 
curriculum. 

U.S. specialists in medicine for the aging and aged may well 
grow old themselves in the struggle to carry out their motto: 
“To add life to years, not just years to life.” 


JOE CLARK 
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Robert Lovelle 


DECATHLON CHAMPION JOHNSON WINNING THE BRoaD JuMP 
After 5 o'clock shadow, a clean edge. 


Giant on the Track 

The Rey. Robert Richards was mildly 
apologetic for the stubble that darkened 
his unshaven face. “I always try to look 
rough on these days,” he explained. But 
§ o'clock shadow did not scare off his fans. 
The crowd on hand at Indiana’s Wabash 
College for the National A.A.U. decathlon 
championship—the trials to determine 
U.S. Olympic contenders—dogged Bob 
Richards’ every step. 

Then the crowd deserted the defending 
champ and straggled across the rain-slowed 
track to watch a brown giant strip off his 
sweat suit. Rafer Lewis Johnson, 20, soph- 
omore colossus (6 ft. 3 in., 200 Ibs.) from 
U.C.L.A., looked as good as the reports 
that preceded his arrival. 

Fancy Routine. They may have been 
fickle, but the fans also were safe enough 
in their choice. For Rafe Johnson already 
held the world’s record in the ten-event 
test that is an all-but-unrecognizable de- 
scendant of the pentathlon* of ancient 
Olympic times. In his home town of 
Kingsburg, Calif. last year, he ran up an 
astonishing total of 7.985 points, 98 more 
than Bob Mathias’ winning Olympic per- 
formance in 1952, a fat 338 more than 
the best ever scored by his fast-improving 
prospective chief rival at Melbourne this 
fall, Russia’s Vasiliy Kuznetsov. 

Too sharp a competitor to underrate his 
own talents or misjudge a rival, Johnson 
began pointing for the 1956 contest back in 


* In which the best of competing jumpers 
qualified for spear-throwing, the four best spear- 
tossers ran a sprint race, the three fastest 


sprinters flung a discus, and the two finalists 
wrestled for a wreath of olive leaves. The 
modern decathlon 100-meter 
dash, broad jump, shot put, high jump, 4o0- 
meter run, tro-meter hurdles, discus throw, pole 
vault, javelin throw, 1,500-meter run, 
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consists of the 


1952, when as a 16-year-old high-school 
sophomore he went to Tulare, Calif., to 
see Bob Mathias earn a trip to his second 
Olympics. The complicated scoring was 
beyond young Rafe (as it is beyond al- 
most everyone else but the judges), but 
he was not too modest to decide that he 
was as good as or better than most of the 
entrants. 

Rafe went home to Kingsburg, tuned up 
by going out for every sport he could. He 
worked out no special training routine 
for the demanding decathlon, simply de- 
termined to spend four hours a day prac- 
ticing whichever event suited his or his 
coach's fancy, a routine he still follows. 

High Hopes. Already qualified as an 
Olympic broad-jumper, Johnson paced 
himself nicely through the decathlon, 
made it all look so easy that fans could 
almost believe him when he insisted that 
in regular meets, he often works far hard- 
er. He started out by winning the roo- 
meter dash. He won the broad jump, 
placed third in the shot put, dropped to 
ninth in the high jump, with an injured 
knee, but tied for first (with Notre Dame’s 
Aubrey Lewis) in the 4o00-meter run, 
toughest of the first day’s tests. 

Next afternoon Johnson took a third 
in the hurdles. Then, in the process of 
taking first place in the discus throw, he 
re-injured his left knee. Even so, he placed 
second in the pole vault, third in the 
javelin throw. But he dropped far back 
in the grinding 1,500-meter run, Though 
he had failed to break his own world’s 
record, Johnson’s final total of 7,754 points 
made him an easy first. Behind him, Navy's 
Milt Campbell scored the Rev. 
Bob Richards 7,054. For the first time in 
history, three decathlon competitors had 
bettered 7,000 points, and U.S. Olympic 
hopes, already floating in numbers, rose 
even higher. 


7-555, 








Advice from the Deacon 
“Deacon Jack” Hurley, otherwise known 
as the “Conscience of Seattle,” is a man- 
ager of professional prizefighters who suf- 
fers variously, according to his outraged 
complaint, from ulcers, insomnia, sinusitis, 
rheumatism and Republicans. Somehow 
he still manages to practice his furious 
skill for conning the public into support- 
ing pugilists of wildly assorted talents, 
e.g., Billy (“The Fargo Express”) Petrolle 
and Harry (“Kid’) Matthews. In the 
current issue of Sport, Deacon Jack Hur- 
ley spells out his secrets for survival in 
a world beset by the dangers of women 
and other amateurs. 
q “Don’t lead with your chin, and keep 
your pants off the floor. Don’t sign with 
the I.B.C. and don’t watch television. 
They both pick your pocket.” 
q “Keep your habits simple. Eat plenty 
of meat, bread, potatoes and gravy, and 
forget the fancy stuff like vee-she-swa. If 
your mother can’t cook, run away from 
home.” 
@ “Never trust a guy who smokes a pipe. 
They sit around and look thoughtful, but 
all the time they're figuring how they can 
steal a hot stove.” 
@ “Every young man should learn a 
hobby. A hobby will keep him relaxed and 
easy to live with. The best hobby I know 
is learning how to handle money.” 


Flying Sorcerer 

Streamlined as they were, the 58 air- 
craft gathered outside the little Burgundy 
village of Saint-Yan (pop. 859) seemed 
remnants of an earlier era—a time when 
flying was still for the birds or for men 
who wished to emulate them. No stub- 
winged jets waited to scream aloft, riding 
the thrust of a man-made thunderclap. 
These were sleek sailplanes, slim-winged 
frail, and built to soar on the least suspi- 
cion of a breeze. Their pilots had come 
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from 25 countries for the fifth postwar 
international gliding championships. 


Most of the pilots were scientists— 
chiefly meteorologists. electronics engi- 
neers, aerodynamicists—who devoted their 
spare time and their rainy hours to such 
pursuits as lectures by Geophysicist Joa- 
chim Kuettner on “A New Investigation 
of Stratospheric and Tropospheric Airflow 
in Powerful Mountain Waves,” or ‘Re- 
search on the Transport of Freezing Nuclei 


and on Atmospheric Turbulence by Means 
ofa Sailplane.” 

A Ruddy Machine. When it came to 
translating such complex matters into the 
precise science of soaring, no man at 
Saint-Yan could compare with a thin 
grave U.S. meteorologist named Paul B. 
MacCready Jr. “He’s a ruddy machine,’ 
complained one Englishmen, “He's 
whispered a Frenchman. Said a 
more practical American: “He's a genius.” 
busy to do much soaring in be- 
tween the international meets, Paul Mac- 
Cready, 30, divides his time between me- 
teorological research and running his own 
outfit, Meteorology, Inc., which specializes 
in cloud-seeding studies. He began soaring 
after training as a naval aviator during 
World War II, has kept it up to help work 
out his meteorological theories. “‘Rain, 
hail, lightning,” Paul, “all of them 
are byproducts of upcurrents. Soaring is a 
sport that teaches a scientist something.” 

Safer Than Driving. Right from the 
start of last week’s meet, Paul MacCready 
rode the upcurrents as surely as Willie 
Hoppe playing the caroms on a billiard 
table. He finished second in the free-flight 


a sor- 
cerer,”’ 


T 00 


Savs 


for distance, covering 241.7 miles, moved 
out in front in overall standings with a 
fifth in the 62-mile race south to St. 


Etienne, and in the next event, an Alpine 
flight, he practically flew off with the title. 

The objective in the decisive event was 
to fly over the Dauphiné Alps to Toulon, 
some 250 miles south, on the Mediter- 
ranean. Paul and his borrowed French 
Breguet-go1 were towed aloft by a pow- 
ered biplane, released at about 2,500 ft. 
With the rest of the pack he circled the 
field and eased gently toward the Alps. 
Mt. Ventoux (6,011 ft.) separated the 
men from the boys; many contestants 
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During hot weather you'll be doubly 
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turned back. To Paul, the problem seemed 
familiar—it was no tougher than soaring 
along the lee side of the Sierra Nevadas 
back home, where he had once reached a 
dramatic 30,000 ft. (the record: 43,000 
ft). Patiently he tacked back and forth, 
working his way upward, riding air cur- 
rents as buoyantly as a beach boy on a 
surfboard. Once over the crest, he slid 
easily downward to the French naval air- 
field at Hyéres, just eleven miles east of 
Toulon, No other glider got close. 

When the competition ended last week, 
Paul MacCready had 4,891 points. Far 
back, in second place, came Spain’s Luis 
Vicente Juez Gomez. Though his team- 
mate, William Ivans of San Diego, lay 
in the hospital with a broken pelvis, the 
result of a storm-caused crash on a flight 
to Saint-Auban, newly crowned Interna- 
tional Champion MacCready took a hor- 
rified look at French motorists buzzing 
about him on the ground and insisted: 
“Soaring is safer than driving. You feel 
you're part of the air.” 


Scoreboard 

G Outmanned, outgunned and outfought, 
a lame and lackluster collection of Amer- 
ican League All-Stars took an embarras- 
sing beating from their National League 
rivals in Washington's Griffith Stadium, 
7-3. With a line-up heavily larded with 
Cincinnati Redlegs (five of the starting 
nine), superb pitching by Pittsburgh’s 
Bob Friend and New York’s Johnny An- 
tonelli and some acrobatic fielding by St. 
Louis’ Third Baseman Ken Boyer, the 
National Leaguers led all the way to win 
their sixth of the last seven games. 

@ After two bad seasons plagued by as- 
sorted arm ailments, the Boston Red Sox’s 
aging (34) Southpaw Mel Parnell dem- 
onstrated that he is no longer on the way 
back but has arrived. Parnell stopped the 
White Sox 4-0, pitched the first American 
League no-hit game since Bobo Holloman 
and the St. Louis Browns beat the Phila- 
delphia Athletics 6-0 in 1953. 

@ The two fastest four-year-old thor- 
oughbreds in the U.S. spent a pleasant 
afternoon romping off with a total of 
$178,200. At New Jersey’s Monmouth 
race track, Veteran Trainer Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons had his millionaire charge 
Nashua running as if he needed the mon- 
ey, and the big bay won the Monmouth 
Handicap by 34 lengths. In California’s 
Hollywood Gold Cup at Hollywood Park, 
Jockey Willie Shoemaker eased up and 
still did not stop Rex Ellsworth’s Swaps 
from winning and setting a track record 
(1:58% for 14 miles). 

Vastly surprised to find himself leading 
Wimbledon Champion Lew Hoad in the 
semi-finals of England’s Midland Coun- 
ties tennis championship, a 19-year-old 
Briton named Michael Davies was moved 
to try an ingenious bit of gamesmanship; 
he walked around the net to say that he 
was defaulting. Prevailed upon to change 
his mind, Davies went back to whip the 
startled Aussie, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. After that 
Davies had nothing left. In the finals he 
lost to South Africa’s Trevor Fancutt 


775, 6-3, 6-4. 
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Freedom for Whom? 


When public officials bar reporters from 
public hearings and records, editors and 
publishers are quick to defend freedom of 
the press. Last week, in New Mexico, it 
looked as if all publishers do not practice 
what they preach. For writing a story that 
offended members of the parole board, 
Reporter Dan Byrne of Sante Fe’s daily 
New Mexican was ordered excluded from 
future board meetings. The decision was 
handed down by Acting Board Chairman 
Lincoln O’Brien, owner of four New 
Mexico dailies (but not the New Mexi- 
can) and president of the state press 
association. 

The New Mexican’s Editor Joe Lawler 
asked for O'Brien's resignation from the 
press association post. Scolded Lawler: 
“Your stated belief seems incompatible 
with the historic philosophy of the press 
association on freedom of information.” 


Hodge-Podge 


Basil Walters, ruddy, snow-topped ex- 
ecutive editor of the Knight newspaper 
chain, was chomping his cigar in his Chi- 
cago Daily News office one morning last 
May when a visiting politician handed 
him a king-size story to bite on. The poli- 
tician’s tip: Illinois State Auditor Orville 
E. (for Enoch) Hodge’s office was in deep 
financial trouble. The tip was surprising, 
since Hodge, often mentioned as a Repub- 
lican candidate for Illinois’ governor in 
1960, is a popular official who has created 
the impression that he has a private for- 
tune to support his expensive tastes, e.g., 
monogrammed silk sheets, two private 
planes. 

“Stuffy” Walters, an oldtime reporter 
himself, passed the tip along to the Daily 
News’s top exposé expert, Capital Cor- 





Winfred Helm 
REPORTER THIEM 
A king-size tip. 
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respondent George Thiem (pronounced 
theme), told him to start digging. As 
Thiem, 59, began to turn up pay dirt, 
most other Chicago papers ignored his 
story. But by last week Thiem’s digging 
had unearthed the biggest state scandal 
in years, spread it across Page One in 
Illinois papers from Waukegan to Cairo. 
Fearful that the scandal could rock Re- 
publican chances at the polls in Novem- 
ber, Governor William Stratton last week 
ordered Auditor Hodge to 1) withdraw 
as a candidate for re-election, 2) double 
his surety bond (to $100,000) within 20 
days or be fired. 

Unaudited Auditor. Reporter Thiem, 
a 1949 Pulitzer Prizewinner (with the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch’s Reporter Roy Har- 
ris) for his series exposing state payoffs 
to 51 downstate editors during Governor 
Dwight Green's administration (Tre, 
May 9, 1949), started out by delving into 
Auditor Hodge's payroll. Right off he 
found that the list was padded with a 
Hodge-podge of political bosses, cronies 
and relatives of the auditor. even included 
Hodge's personal airplane pilot as a $525- 
a-month “clerk.” Asked why Saline Coun- 
ty’s Democratic Chairman Harry Erton 
was on the auditor’s payroll at $600 a 
month, Republicap Orville Hodge blandly 
explained: “I’m interested in getting 
votes, too.” 

Newsman Thiem soon discovered that 
the cost of running the auditor's office 
was so high that in May 1955 Hodge had 
been forced to ask the legislature for an 
emergency appropriation. Of $1,450,000 
in six key accounts that was supposed to 
last two years, only $33,000 remained; in 
one account, a two-year budget of $197,- 
832 was down to $8.33. Thiem also found 
that the auditor’s office, which is required 
by law to check the books of all Illinois 
state departments, had not turned in an 
audit on its own books since Hodge took 
office in 1953. 

"Unsuspicious Circumstances." Thiem 
reported that Hodge had charged the state 
$5,267 for his suite in Springfield's St. 
Nicholas Hotel, used state funds to pay 
for maintenance of his own Beechcraft 
Bonanza and twin-engined monoplane. 
Hodge angrily barred newsmen from his 
records. But Thiem had foresightedly jot- 
ted down the numbers of some checks he 
had spotted in Hodge's office. From micro- 
filmed copies of the checks in the state 
treasurer's office, Thiem was able to track 
down the recipients. He reported that 
one $9,000 check had been made out to 
Chicago Attorney Thomas H. Fitzgerald, 
though Fitzgerald protested that he had 
never seen the check, was owed no mon- 
ey by the state. Of 15 persons to whom 
Thiem traced checks totaling $180,000, 
seven denied cashing the checks. 

Most of the suspicious checks carried 
Hodge's facsimile signature; many had 
apparently been cashed fraudulently; e.g., 
Springfield Businessman Clarence J. Reu- 
ter pointed out that a $10,385 auditor’s 
check supposedly signed by him was in- 
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Avupitor Hopce 
A state-wide scandal. 


correctly endorsed “J. C. Reuter.’’ More- 
over, said George P. Coutrakon, state’s 
attorney for Sangamon County (county 
seat: Springfield), many of the checks in 
question had been cashed in “suspicious 
circumstances” at Chicago’s Southmoor 
Bank & Trust Co., which, as a state bank, 
was under Auditor Hodge's jurisdiction. 

Interior Decorators. The Southmoor 
Bank, Reporter Thiem disclosed, held a 
$24,000, low-interest (34%) mortgage on 
Hodge's $25,000 lakefront Springfield 
home. The News also reported that some 
$450,000 in checks from Hodge's office 
had been paid in two years to Fabric- 
Craft Sales Corp., a one-room Chicago 
interior decorating service headed by Mys- 
tery Man William Lydon, a policeman 
who was once indicted (and later acquit- 
ted) in the murder of a Chicago madam. 
Fabric-Craft and two other companies 
headed by Lydon listed two Hodge aides 
as officers: Chief Personnel Officer Lloyd 
Lane and Administrative Assistant Ed- 
ward A. Epping. Epping, half owner of 
an accounting firm retained by the audi- 
tor’s office, was accused by a Southmoor 
Bank attorney of cashing $240,000 worth 
of suspicious checks. 

Last week the FBI, T-men and state 
budgetary commission agents were all in- 
vestigating Hodge's office. At week's end 
Edward A. Hintz, who was ordered to 
appear this week before grand juries in 
Chicago and Springfield, resigned as presi- 
dent of the Southmoor Bank. Altogether, 
said authorities, the phony checks may 
cost the state as much as $1,000,000. 


Rountree Revisited 

For her new Press Conference program, 
Producer Martha ( Meet the Press) Roun- 
tree dreamed up a new TV formula: a 
scoop a show. The first Press Conference 
was too successful. Editors across the U.S. 
lambasted both the show and U.S. At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell for using 
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it to break news of an impending Justice 
Department antimonopoly suit against 
General Motors (Time, July 16). 

Last week, for the second Press Con- 
ference, Producer Rountree had planned 
to have Tennessee Governor Frank Clem- 
ent. But since Clement had been chosen to 
keynote the Democratic National Con- 
vention (see NATIONAL AFrarrs), Demo- 
cratic National Committee Chairman Paul 
Butler vetoed the Press Conference ap- 
pearance for fear that Clement might tell 
TV viewers what most already knew: 
Clement supports Adlai Stevenson. In- 
stead, Rountree was able to book Mon- 
tana’s Democratic Senator Mike Mans- 
field for the show. Manstfield’s big news: 
he, too, is for Stevenson. 

Though editors ignored her show this 
time, Producer Rountree had other trou- 
bles. In a letter to Editor & Publisher. 
she denied any “insistence” on her part 
that Press Conference guests have to come 
through with news breaks. Despite this 
assurance, the New York Times let it be 
known that staffers will be allowed to 
appear on Press Conference only if the 
featured guest is nonpolitical. 


Mayor's Nest 

The day after Daniel F. (for Francis) 
McDevitt took office as Democratic mayor 
of Reading, Pa. last January, he made a 
florid announcement: he was going to 
drive out the gamblers. He gave pinball- 
machine operators 24 hours to get rid of 
some 1,000 “multi-coin” machines (in 
which players can insert a number of 
nickels to boost payoff odds). But Mc- 
Devitt’s crusade was a resounding flop. 
After 19 days, in which three pinball dis- 
tributors and two operators were arrested, 
he lifted the ban. His reason: the city 
(pop. 114,200) could not legally out- 
law the machines. But Daniel McDevitt 
warned citizens nevertheless that Read- 
ing’s 150-man force would maintain “sharp 
vigilance” to prevent gambling. Vowed 
the mayor: “We shall not permit the loca- 
tion of such devices near schools.” 

The politically independent Reading 
Times (circ. 36,911) found the sharp 
vigilance soon blunted. When newsmen 
last May found ten gambling machines 
within one block of three junior high 
schools, McDevitt said he would do his 
best to have them removed. But the 
Times reported that pinball machines 
were, if anything, more plentiful than 
ever. Fortnight ago, in his “Old Pete” 
column in the Times, City Editor Richard 
C. Peters, 36, reported: “The old mob 
openly and brazenly admits that it shelled 
out half a million in ‘restoring’ a situation 
to its liking. The mob admits that it has 
gotten back the half million.” 

Reading Jail. Next day T-men called 
City Editor Peters, confided plans to 
raid Reading’s pinball-machine operators 
that afternoon for nonpayment of the 
$250 federal gambling tax. The Times 
covered the raid, broke out its 96-point 
head type next morning to banner City 
Hall Reporter Charles H. Kessler’s story 
on the seizure of 44 machines. Under a 
Page One picture of a raid on the Reading 





Cliff Yeich—Reading Times 
REPORTER KESSLER 
"Lock him up," said the mayor. 


House tavern, the paper made a sharp 
note: the place had belonged to the mayor 
until his city hall job forced him to trans- 
fer ownership to a brother. 

Danny McDevitt at first said that he 
found the raids “quite amusing.” But he 
soon changed his mind. One afternoon 
last week, when mild-mannered Reporter 
Kessler checked in at Reading's grey old 
city hall, he found the second-floor press- 
room locked; the gold-and-black press 
lettering on the door had been scraped off. 
When Reporter Kessler called the news to 
City Editor Peters, a photographer was 
sent over to take a gag picture of Kessler 
sitting forlornly on city hall steps with a 
typewriter in his lap. As Kessler headed 
back into city hall, he was intercepted by 
McDevitt and Police Chief Bernard F. 
Richards, “Lock him up,” said the mayor. 
The startled newsman was booked for dis- 
orderly conduct and packed off to a cell. 
Kessler’s fine, later appealed by the 
Times: $50. 

"Gestapo Methods." In a full-scale 
war on the Times and its sister paper, the 
evening Eagle, onetime Top Sergeant Mc- 
Devitt, 39, had the press table removed 
from city council chambers, ordered police 
to trail news photographers, canceled 
newsmen’s longtime immunity from park- 
ing tickets. McDevitt’s police dogged 
Eagle-Times delivery trucks, handed their 
drivers 73 tickets in four days, before the 
mayor relented. McDevitt denied that 
“those federal technicalities,” i.e., the 
raids, were to blame, said he merely wished 
to prove that he was no “docile doormat 
for smart-aleck reporters.” Said Reporter 
Kessler: “It’s a frightening, bitter feeling 
when Gestapo methods are used to jail 
an innocent person.” 
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WHEN A FREIGHT CAR rolls down the 
“hump” at our new $14 million Citico Yard 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee, even its wind 
resistance is automatically measured. 


While the car is rolling, a radar device 
instantly picks up and evaluates all the 
factors that affect its rollability —weight, 
speed, size, wind, weather and others. Then 
the magic brain of an electronic computer 
regulates the retarder brake in the track 
under the moving car so that it will couple 
safely and gently to another car standing 
far down in the yard below. 





This is a new kind of railroading. You'll 
see it at work in countless ways on the 
Southern today—at Citico, and in our other 
multi-million dollar push-button yards 
at Knoxville, Tenn. and Birmingham, Ala. 
And still another ultra-modern electronic 
yard to cost $15 million is now under 
construction at Atlanta, Ga. 


Yesteryear railroading is “gone with the 
wind” on the Southern. Today’s modern rail- 
roading means dependable, ever-improving 
transportation for the fast-growing area 


we serve. 
Horry A. Wile 


President 
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MUNAKATA'S “HAWK WOMAN” 


GELITSY SHINCHO 


Japanese Print Revival 

Time was when Japan's cheap prints of 
almond-eyed prostitutes, grimacing kabuki 
actors and brawling porters were as popu- 
lar as penny dreadfuls, and treated with 
no more regard. Few Japanese mourned 
their passing when they fell early victims 
in Japan’s Westernization drive, and it 
was left to European artists—Renoir, Mo- 
net, et al,—to recognize them as minor 
masterpieces of art. But today, spurred 
on by a growing group of artists who 
have revived the neglected art of print- 
making, Aanga (block-print picture) art 
is beginning to bloom again. Most recent 
international recognition: a first prize at 
Venice’s Biennale (Time, July 9), awarded 
to the wild man of Japanese /anga artists, 
squat, myopic Shiko Munakata, 50, who 
also won a first prize in last year’s Sao 
Paulo Bienal. 

“| Love That!" Fellow artists like to 
say that “Munakata is kamigakari—ob- 
sessed with God,” and at work Munakata 
vividly demonstrates why. Kneeling be- 
fore his low work table with his broad 
rump in the air, he first squints near- 
sightedly at a sum: (black-ink) drawing 
he has pasted to a block of Judas-tree 
wood. Suddenly he seizes his chisel and, 
in a fury of motion, starts jabbing at the 
block, banging away with the mallet as 
the chips fly in all directions. 

Sweat drenches his tousled black hair as 
he cleans the carved block, then splashes 
it with jet-black ink. Finally he selects a 
sheet of thin paper, carefully centers it on 
the block and begins pressing it with vio- 
lent scrubbing motions. Cautiously peel- 
ing off the paper, he shouts: “Horete ru!” 
(I love that!), then bursts into croak- 
ing laughter. 

Divinities & Nudes. Munakata and his 
fellow hanga artists take for their subjects 
anything from nudes to Buddhist divin- 
ities, treat them in styles ranging all the 
way from medieval prints to posterlike 
realism. And in one important respect 
modern Japanese artists break sharply with 
the old print masters. Instead of merely 
drawing the designs for woodcuts, then 
handing them over to craftsmen to carve 


64 





ARTIST MUNAKATA AT WORK 


and print, Japanese printmakers today 
carry their Aanga prints all the way 
through, from sketch to finished work. The 
result: a more expressive art form, bear- 
ing the stamp of individuality through- 
out the work. 

Among Prizewinner Munakata’s leading 
fellow artists: 
q Koshiro Onchi, who died last year at 
64, pioneered in new techniques and mate- 
rials, printing from wood blocks that in- 
corporated anything from rubber heels 
and fish fins to leaves and string to get 
the textures he wanted. 
Q Kiyoshi Saito, 49 (Time, Sept. 10, 
1951), probably the biggest seller of the 
current wood-block artists, who earlier 
this year exhibited his work in a travel- 
ing U.S. show that went from Boston to 
San Francisco and Seattle. He frankly 
admits that he came to woodcuts through 
Gauguin, rocked Japanese art circles when 
the first Sao Paulo Bienal jury passed 
over Japan’s painting entries to award a 
prize to Saito (for a woodcut) and Tetsuro 
Komai (for an etching). 
@ Jun’ichiro Sekino, 41, whose carefully 
worked-over prints are currently on dis- 





PAINTINGS UNDERFOOT 





SEKINO'S “PUPPET & PUPPETEER” 


play at Chicago’s Art Institute, also meets 
the West halfway. His admitted influ- 
ences include Whistler (“I worshiped him 
as God’) and Albrecht Diirer’s engrav- 
ings (“such fineness of style, such detail’’). 
Sekino, who was born on the cold north- 
ern tip of Honshu, is largely self-taught. 
He has found his happiest subjects in his 
children and a favorite Japanese print 
theme, the Japanese actors and puppet 
players (see cut) that toured war plants 
to boost morale during World War II. 

"Really Japanese."’ Shiko Munakata, 
himself currently having a one-man show 
at Tokyo’s Matsuya department store, is 
riding the crest of his recent international 
awards. In the first four days alone he 
took orders for 30 prints at prices rang- 
ing from $6-$55 each. His success is 
proof that the modern printmakers are 
catching on at home as well as abroad. 
More than 300 artists are now working 
in the medium, and even Tokyo’s Govern- 
ment Art Academy has begun teaching 
hanga again. Says Munakata: “The Japa- 
nese people are starting to look for some- 
thing that’s really Japanese, that’s really 
a part of them.” 


ITH leading European artists already branching out into ceramics, 
stained glass and tapestries, it was only a question of time before 
their art would wind up on the floor. Last week Chicago’s Art Institute 


was offering a look at that brightly decked future: 13 
rugs designed by such artists as 


(ten copies of each) 


Joan Miré, Jean Lurcat, the late Fernand Léger 


Alexander Calder. 


limited-edition 
Pablo Picasso, 
and U.S. Mobile Sculptor 


The artists’ prompter in this case was Manhattan Gallery Owner Made- 
leine Chalette-Lejwa, who commissioned their sketches, had them woven by 
Provencal weavers. Her one predictable surprise: Picasso had thought up the 
idea before her, had already designed a rug (known as Alencon, for its type 
of weaving, but which he entitled The Keyhole) to decorate the floor of his 
villa at Cannes. Well pleased with the first results, Madeleine Chalette- 
Lejwa is sure the idea will catch on. Says she: “In the old days art had a 
much more functional character than it has today. Ceramics were placed on 
the table, and people ate out of plates and cups fashioned by artists. We 
decided to get prominent modern artists to design rugs which people could 
hang on the walls if they liked, or could actually put on the floor.’ The price 
for Léger’s 7 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. #9 is $700, for Mirdé’s Spanish Dancers $800; 
Picasso’s thick-piled 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 9 in. contribution costs an even $1,000. 
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Why suburbanites 


(and other busy drivers) 


like E-Z-EYE 


If you hop into your car practically every time you want to go someplace, 
E-Z-EYE Safety Plate Glass is made for you. It reduces sun and sky glare and 
makes your driving so much more pleasant and comfortable. 

Ask your dealer to order E-Z-Eye with the neutral-blue shaded windshield 
in your next car whether it's a Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac or Packard. 

P.S. When you have broken glass replaced in your car, look for the sign of 


the authorized L:O-F Safety Glass shop. 


with the shaded windshield 
Reduces Glone, Eyestrain, Sun Heat 


LIBBEY - OWENS + FORD GLASS COMPANY+ TOLEDO 3, OHIO 





RADIO & TV 
Sunday at 8 (Contd.) 


When NBC’s Steve Allen decisively 
beat CBS’s Ed Sullivan a fortnight ago in 
the battle for TV’s Sunday-at-8 audience 
(Time, July 16), the burning question 
among television’s hucksters was: Who 
had done it, Allen or his guest star, Elvis 
(“The Pelvis”) Presley? Sullivan, in the 
unaccustomed position ol runner-up, af- 
fected disdain for the Pelvis, snorted that 
he would not have the gyrating groaner 
“at any price” on his family-type pro- 
gram. “He is not my cup of tea,” Sullivan 
said loftily. 

But last week Allen, without Presley, 
was decisively beaten by Sullivan. The 
answer to the question was plain, and to 
no one plainer than to Ed Sullivan him- 
self. Without batting an Strategist 
Sullivan dropped his week-old scruples 
signed the Pelvis for three appearances 
on his show at eight-week intervals, be- 
ginning in the fall. Sullivan will pay 21- 
year-old Presley the astronomical price 
of $50,000, or close to $17,000 per appear- 
ance—$2,000 more than he could have 
had him for if he had made up his mind 
a week earlier. 
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Program Preview 


For the week starting Thursday, July 
19. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 





TELEVISION 


Rosa Show 
Paul 


(Sat. 8 


Winchell 


p.-m., 
Joni 


Julius La 
NBC). Guests 
James. 

Stage Show (Sat. 8:30 p.m., CBS). 
Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey and their 
orchestra, with Guests Henny Youngman 
Dick Haymes, Sister Rosetta Tharpe. 

Steve Allen Show (Sun. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Guests: Judy Holliday, Count Basie, from 
Manhattan's Birdland. 

The Alcoa Hour (Sun. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Sister, starring Vincent Price, Cathleen 
Nesbitt, Gladys Cooper. 

Producers’ Showcase (Mon. § p.m., 
NBC). Rosalinda, starring Cyril Ritchard 
Jean Fenn, Lois Hunt. 

Studio One Summer Theater (Mon. 


10 p.m., CBS). An Incident of Love, star- 
ring Jack Lord, Lois Nettleton. 

The Phil Silvers Show (Tues. 8 p.m., 
CBS). The Rich Kid. 

Kraft Television Theater (Wed. 9 


p.m., NBC). Prairie Night, by John Gay 
starring Victor Jory. 
Rapio 
Conversation ( Thurs. 8:30p.m., NBC). 
The Death of the Private Life, discussed 
by Bennett Cerf, Jacques Barzun, Clifton 
Fadiman. 


CBS Radio Workshop (Fri. 8 
CBS). Portrait of London, painted orally 
by Sarah Churchill. 

Berkshire Festival (Mon. 8:15 
NBC). Charles Munch 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Biographies in Sound (Tues. 8:35 p.m., 
NBC ). George Bernard Shaw. 


p.m., 


conducting the 
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Stock Exchange 
table and the 
complete closings 
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Pocketful 
of pleasure 



















NEW 


Color-Styled 


DESKS 


for the modern office 





Color in your office does far 
more than beautify and modern- 
ize. Shaw-Walker color-styled 
desks are an investment that 
pays in better work and more of 
it. Job quitting and absenteeism 
are actually reduced. 

Shaw-Walker’s Color-Styled 
Desks are available in exclusive 
new color combinations. Now on 
display in 416 cities. 


>, Bui | 


THE COMPANION— 
all-transistor personal radio 





“Magnatronic” chassis gives super-se- 
lective long-distance reception—re- 
markable tonal quality. In two-tone 
battery, $64.50. 






colors, complete wi 
the magnificent 


Magnavox 


television « radios « phonographs 


GHAW- WALKER 


MUSKEGON 92, MICHIGAN 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 
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Lockheed scientists are designing 


Domesticating the atom to 
serve mankind has intrigued 
science for over a decade. 
1e top priority application, 
SECT tly under way for several 
Lt boo? 
years at Low kheed: de veloping 
; ’ 
a nuclear-powered plane as 
] ] 
different from present types 
ee. , 
as a supersonic jet is from the 


- ; ” 
first stick-and-wire biplane. 


IMAGINE A GIANT AIRCRAFT SOARING ALOFT, 
NOT WITH TONS OF GASOLINE, BUT WITH A 
URANIUM FUEL SUPPLY NO BIGGER THAN 
A HANDFUL OF GRAVEL. EVENTUALLY. SUCH 
A PLANE-OF-THE-FUTURE WITH THIS SCANT 
FUEL SUPPLY—WILL GIRDLE THE GLOBE NON- 


STOP BETWEEN SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 


s incredible air now 
Lockheed for the U.S. Air 
ms of propulsion, 


tructures 


odynamics, cre 


Old concepts are being shelved, traditional solu- 
tions rejected. The | f aeronautical advances 


that once took 


Soon several hun 

neers from Lockheed i n will 

move to the North Georgia tain country. 

There on a vast si some 40 miles from U.S. 

Air Force Plant No. ¢ tta, operated by 
ckheed— built the nation’s | st facility 


pment of aton =-powcr 


d aircraft. 


The exact status today of the atomic plane is still 








a military secret. But this much can be said: The 


first nucle ur aircraft to blaze ¢ Os America’s skies 








may not look essentially different from conven- 
tional planes, but functionally it can only be 
described as revolutionary. And after the nation’s 
military t iremen ire met ports then 
ivailal © you as a trav ‘ rong the 
truly exciting events of aviation history. 


YOU YOURSELF MAY THEN TRAVEL ABOARD 
A NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRLINER-—CROSSING 
THE U.S.IN AN HOUR OR TWO, OR SPANNING 
THE ATLANTIC IN LESS TIME THAN IT NOW 
TAKES TO FLY FROM CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 





Look to Low kheed 


for Leadership 


LOCKHEED 


Aircraft C. 








Calif 1 Divi 

Georgia Division 

Mi Systems Divi , Van Nuys, 
Palo A vale, ¢ 

Lock lir Terminal, B ke, ¢ f 








LOCKHEED’S 
NEWS 
COLUMN 


Detection of Heart Disea 


nation’s #1 killer—is being 


—our 





speeded with aid of Lockheed’s 
battery of super-fast electronic 
brains that are correlating the 
d the Nash 


studies sponsored 
Cardiovascular Foundation, Ten 





; 





minutes’ work sandwiched be 
tween computations at the Missile 
Systems Division gives the cardi- 
ologist complete and accurate 
harmonic analysis of electrocar- 


speed his vital 





diograms i 


research immeasurably... 


Radiant heating, first time used in 
any airliner, will be one of the 





many new creature comforts of 
Lockheed’s up-coming propjet 
Electra. Heating wires in walls 
and ceilings work like electric 
blankets to give no-draft, no-hot- 


spot comfort... 


Atomic plane concept On a recent 
cover of Newsweek was not 
based in any way on Lockheed’s 
ia Division ANP (Aircraft 


r Power) Project. That 


Geor 
Nucl 


plane will really surprise you... 








25,000 Lockheed stockholders in 
every state of the union will learn 
in mid-Au 
approximately $345 million for 
the first half of 1956. In a like 
ro sales were 


st that sales reached 





period 20 years 





less than one million... 


Univac’s newest cousin Si (for 
Scientific) will be the top quiz kid 
uttery of analogue and 
brains at Lockheed'’s Mis- 
sile Systems’ Computer Center 
Si, first Model 1103A Univac in 


use, “thinks” up to 100 times 





faster than other computers... 


A nationally-known Los Angeles 
physician, after periods of in- 
tense nerve strain, goes to the 
airport, buys a round-trip ticket 
to New York on a Super Constel- 
lation, spends a quiet day at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and comes 
back on the next flight. Says: 
“It relaxes me” 


Hercules C-130 performance data 
just released show that the USAT 


strong-man can haul 20 tons of 





cargo right on the contra 


fast jet tactical force. 100 mp 





faster than present combat 
; 


transports, Hercules climbs fully 


loaded to 2500 feet altitude in 


just one minute, 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Consumer Keeps Buying 


After reading a Commerce Department 
survey of 35,000 stores, which showed 
that retail sales for June soared to a rec- 
ord $16.6 billion, some 4% better than 
the June peak in 1955, a Commerce De- 
partment economist said: “The U.S. con- 
sumer is not afraid of anything.” 

The consumer is obviously not worry- 
ing about a slump. With more employ- 
ment and fatter paychecks, consumers 
from coast to coast had money enough to 
pay off installment loans on what they 
had bought in 1955—and then buy still 
more. The sales increases were not all 
spectacular. Nor were they evident in 
every line or city. But they did show the 
overall pattern of slow, steady growth. 
Buyers in 1954 and 1955 had concentrated 
on hard goods—autos, furniture, refrig- 
erators, etc.; now they are concentrating 
on clothes and small appliances, and 
spending more for food, entertainment 
and other nondurables. 

While sales of air conditioners, big TV 
sets, etc., were down slightly in some 
areas, most department stores reported 
the best year ever. For Seattle’s Frederick 
& Nelson department store, June was the 
best month in its 66-year history: start- 
ing in April, small-appliance sales climbed 
69% over 1955, jumped another 22% in 
May and still more in June. After a cold, 
wet spring, Dallas, Chicago and Boston 
stores found a summer fillip in June’s 
warm weather and clear skies, were even 
starting to move such heavy appliances 
as fans, air conditioners and power lawn 
mowers. Denver's steady population 
growth kept both soft and hard goods at 
boom levels, while in the Southeast dis- 








BUSINESS 


count houses were invading. traditional 
department-store markets, forcing prices 
down and sales up all around. Though 
established stores moaned that they lost 
money on big appliances, Atlanta’s Rich’s 
department store noted that July sales 
were about 10% higher than June and 
generally ahead of last year. Estimates 
were that total retail business in the 
Southeast was 6% to 7% better than in 
1955. Much of the buying was on credit. 
but few bankers worried; repayments 
were strong and repossessions low. 

As the steel strike lagged into its third 
week (see below), the pinch was starting 
to hurt retailers in some steelmaking 
areas, though many were trying to bolster 
sales with generous credit terms (see cut). 
The Federal Reserve Board reported that 
department-store sales for the week were 
down 1% in the Chicago area, down 6% 
in Pittsburgh. But it will still be some 
time before sales are badly hurt. One of 
the most notable things of 1956 so far is 
the way Detroit merchants keep on sell- 
ing in the face of heavy auto layoffs to- 
taling 280,000 Michigan workers. While 
sales usually dip with the employment 
curves, FRB reports overall retail busi- 
ness in the Detroit-Cleveland area was up 
5% for the year. 

Fast Second Lap 

As second-quarter earnings statements 
came out last week, there was ample evi- 
dence that profits were still on the increase 
despite a leveling off in business. 

The second-quarter profit of giant Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph rose to $152,- 
700,000 from $134,400,000 in 1955. Some 
other spectacular increases: 

q International Business Machines tallied 
record profits of $31,868,620 for the first 
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SALESMANSHIP IN CHICAGO 
Buyers are not afraid of anything, 
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half, up one-third from last year’s $23,- 
870,992. 

@ Eli Lilly’s first-half net rose from last 
year’s $6,800,000 to $16.6 million. 

@ Revlon’s first-half profits of $3,700,000 
were more than for all 1955. 

The first steel producer to report was 
Lukens Steel Co., which more than trebled 
earnings for the first half to $3,542,133, or 
$11.14 per share v. $2.67 for the like 
period last year. Most of the profits, said 
President Charles Huston Jr., came in the 
second quarter. He attributed the rise to 
more efficient use of new equipment, a 
cost-improvement program. the decline in 
scrap prices, and the rise in sales of steel 
specialties and carbon plates. 

A clue that toolmakers had recovered 
from a mediocre 1955 came from Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., the industry’s 
largest company. It bettered last year’s 
second quarter by 177%, earning $2,264,- 
680. In food processing, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby earned $8,037,971 in this fiscal year 
v. $5,433,402 the last. In distilling, both 
Hiram Walker and Brown-Forman re- 
ported profits up more than 10%. 

Will profits stay up? Dun & Bradstreet 
asked the question of 1.499 manufactur- 
ing executives, retailers and wholesalers. 
Their answers displayed overwhelming 
confidence. All but 8% predicted that, bar- 
ring a lengthy steel strike, profits will re- 
main as high, or rise even higher, in the 
fourth quarter of 1956. 


LABOR 


Into the Third Week 

Steelworker Chief David McDonald 
bounced into a Washington cocktail party 
one afternoon last week in an angry mood. 
He told listeners that the steel companies 
had welcomed the strike of the 650,000 
steelworkers as a chance to work off heavy 
steel inventories, and concluded: “If that’s 
the kind of game they’re going to play, I 
think I'll keep the men out after the 
inventories are exhausted.” 

If McDonald kept his impetuous threat, 
the strike might last another month, pos- 
sibly longer. Last week Steel magazine re- 
ported that most companies had at least a 
30-day inventory on hand, with Detroit, 
the biggest user, holding enough steel to 
complete the 1956-model run and make a 
slight start in 1957. So far, most of the 
steel-using industries seemed to be feeling 
little pain. Steel warehousemen jacked 
their prices $5 to $12 a ton but reported 
no appreciable run on stocks. 

Here and there. however, the strike was 
hurting. Some 40,000 soft-coal miners, re- 
turning to work in steel industry mines 
after a twelve-day industry vacation, were 
furloughed; with haulage revenues off as 
much as 75% in some instances, railroads 
slashed their work force heavily. The 
Pennsylvania not only laid off 18,000 men 
but cut nonunion wages 10% from the 
president on down. Rail-equipment mak- 
ers began slowing down, with Westing- 
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house Air Brake and Pullman-Standard 
scheduling layoffs. Builders and oil com- 
panies, which had been fighting for steel 
even when the mills were operating, began 
cutting production schedules. Dallas’ Mag- 
nolia Petroleum planned to slash drilling 
starts 759¢ in the next few wecks. 
Toward week's end, prodded by Federal 
Mediator Joseph Finnegan, the two sides 
met in the same room for the first time 
in twelve days since the strike started, 
emerged after two hours with no signs of 
progress. McDonald announced he would 
no longer pose for pictures* with man- 
agement representatives. Said he: “I don’t 
want anybody to get false illusions.” 


AVIATION 


Capital Buys 

Capital Airlines’ President J. H. 
(“Slim”) Carmichael flew into London to 
make a deal that revved up the British 
aircraft industry's sorely tried pride. Last 
week he ordered 15 more Vickers Vis- 
count turboprop airliners (for $18 mil- 
lion), giving him a total order of 75, of 
which he has already received 29, all now 
in service on Capital’s routes. Said Car- 
michael: “There has never been an air- 
plane that has operated with greater de- 
pendability than the Viscount. The public 
likes Viscounts and we like them.” 

Capital bought the Viscounts in 1954 
because it had to have planes that could 
match the big, swift DC-6s and DC-7s of 
its rivals on the crowded New York- 
Washington-Chicago routes. Yet because 
it has few long, nonstop hauls, Capital 
could not operate big planes as economi- 
cally as other lines. The medium-range 
Viscount seemed to be the answer, al- 
though, as the first foreign-made plane to 
fly in U.S. airlines, there was a question 
how it would stand up. 

As it turned out, 44-passenger, 335- 
m.p.h. Viscounts were a hit from the start. 
With big picture windows, less noise and 
vibration than piston-engined planes, the 
Viscounts operated up to 85% of full load 
for the first few months, have averaged 
70% in their first full year v. an average 
64% load factor for the rest of the in- 
dustry. Replacing Lockheed Constellations 
with Viscounts on the Chicago-Washing- 
ton run, Capital tripled its business, car- 
ried 33,802 passengers from February 
through May 1956 v. 11,322 passengers 
during the same period of 1955. Traffic on 
the New York-Pittsburgh run was up 74% ; 
Chicago-Pittsburgh was up 90%; Chicago- 
Cleveland was up 124%. 

Figuring all costs, says President Car- 
michael, Capital’s Viscounts had a break- 
even load factor of 56.8%. almost 10% 
better than its piston-engined Constella- 


* He also banned pictures showing him smoking 
a pipe. A “down-East” organization had written 
accusing him, he said, of being “a tool of the 
tobacco industry” and “demoralizing the youth 
of the nation.” Said McDonald: “This pains 
me greatly.” 
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TIME CLOCK 


ATLAS GUIDED MISSILE, first 
U.S. intercontinental ballistic mis-° 
sile, will be produced in new plant 
under construction by Convair at 
San Diego. To cost $40 million, 
plant will be ready in 1957. 


MORE ANTITRUST SUITS loom 
against automakers. After slapping 
General Motors bus division with 
monopoly suit, Justice Department 
is pushing investigation of G.M.’s 
55% share of U.S. auto market. An- 
other possible suit: against Ford, 
charging that it violates antitrust 
laws by forcing dealers to sell quo- 
tas of parts and accessories. 


FIRST PRIVATE LOAN for Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community 
from U.S. bankers is coming. Six- 
nation group set up in 1952 to pro- 
vide single production and selling 
group for coal and steel has asked 
three big U.S. investment houses 
(Kuhn, Loeb; First Boston; Lazard 
Fréres) to help plan multimillion 
loan to modernize coal mines, cok- 
ing plants, etc. Previously, Commu- 
nity borrowed $100 million from 
U.S. Export-Import Bank. 


HAPPY JACK URANIUM MINE, 
one of richest in Colorado Plateau, 
has been bought by Texas-Zinc Min- 
eral Corp., uranium subsidiary of 
Texas Co. and New Jersey Zinc. 
Fletcher Bronson and family orig- 
inally bought mine for $1,000 as 
copper prospect in 1946, once turned 
down $15 million for it. Texas-Zinc 
is mum on purchase price, but has 
already started building processing 
mill at Mexican Hat to handle ore 
from Happy Jack and other south- 
eastern Utah mines. 


FIRST STEEL TO RUSSIA since 
1947 has been approved by Com- 
merce Department. Shipment will 
total 7,800 short (2,000 Ibs.) tons of 
nonstrategic sheet steel valued at 
$1,100,000. Reds say they will use 
steel to make autos. 


NORTHWEST POWER partner- 
ship will get big boost this fall 
with start of $200 million Rocky 


tions. Total operating costs are $1.57 per 
mile v. $2.16 for the Connies. But the ini- 
tial costs of getting the new Viscounts into 
service actually cost Capital a $1,300,000 
deficit in 1956's first quarter, will prob- 
ably hold down profits this year, even 
though operating revenues were up to 
$11.9 million for an overall 13% jump 
over 1955. 


Dirty Fight 

Attended by an array of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives and high-priced legal eagles, 
seven U.S. airlines appeared before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board last week and 
proceeded to knee, butt and gouge each 
other like dead-end kids battling for a 
prize. They were in fact battling for a 
prize, the New York-to-Miami run, esti- 
mated to be worth up to $5.5 million 


Reach Dam on Columbia River. 
Last obstacle was removed when 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
agreed to sell its share of another 
Columbia River plant to Chelan 
County Public Utility District in 
return for half of power from new 
Rocky Reach Dam. FPC has given 
Chelan County PUD license to start 
building 630,000-kw. project as soon 
as possible. 


EMPLOYEE BANK ACCOUNTS 
is latest version of Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage. State of Ohio has ap- 
proved plan by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. to contribute between 3¢ 
and 5¢ per hour to individual bank 
accounts for each worker; money 
cannot be withdrawn unless worker 
is laid off. Ohio businessmen go 
along with plan, but unions so far 
have said nothing. 


LOWER. LIQUOR PRICES for 
hotel room service are kicking up 
flurry in Manhattan. By chopping 
prices for Scotch from $12 to $7 
a bottle, bourbon from $12.50 to 
$7.50, Hotel Roosevelt boosted June 
room-service bottle sales 273%, 
dollar volume 143%. Other hotels, 
where prices for Scotch, etc. range 
as high as $13.50, protest price- 
cutting, say that they cannot afford 
lower prices. 


LONG-DISTANCE TRAINS will 
be all but extinct in two decades, 
says Donald J. Russell, president of 
Southern Pacific Co., second long- 
est (12,435 miles operated in 1955) 
U.S. railroad. Reason, says Russell, 
who also predicts end of Pullman 
cars, is jet airliners, which will soon 
be capable of 1,000 m.p.h. speed. 


NUCLEAR RESEARCH by public- 
utility combines will get a green 
light from Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Though SEC normal- 
ly forbids banding together, under 
1935 Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, it will permit utilities to 
pool resources in combines to ex- 
periment with the operation of 
atomic generating plants “not for 
profit.” 


annually to the line that gets it. The run 
has long been the possession of Eastern 
and National. Last April, a CAB examiner 
recommended that in the “public interest” 
a third carrier (he recommended Delta) 
be added. There is no doubt that a third 
carrier is badly needed; even in the off- 
season, as at present, travelers must often 
wait two or three days to get seats. 

Last week, as CAB opened hearings on 
the recommendation, platoons of politi- 
cians pleaded with the CAB for the line 
that had promised most to the local folk. 
Maine's Senator Frederick Payne, repre- 
senting the dozen New England Senators, 
spoke for his area's Northeast Airlines; 
New York championed Pan American 
World Airways; so did Maryland’s Sena- 
tor J. Glenn Beall, since Pan Am _ has 
promised to revive Baltimore's Friendship 
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A Way to Ease Labor-Management Strife 


HE two-week-old steel strike has 

brought the question from some 
laymen: Why not arbitrate? Instead 
of settling the dispute by force, let in- 
dustry and union turn the dispute over 
to an expert, impartial arbitrator who 
would make a binding decision on the 
basis of facts. 

While such a solution sounds rea- 
sonable, most arbitration experts flatly 
say that it makes little sense. Arbitra- 
tion is an aid to collective bargaining, 
not a substitute for it. As Houston 
Transit Co. President Carl Frazier puts 
it: “You simply cannot, in effect, turn 
over the authority for managing the 
company to a third party who may 
not be nearly as familiar with the 
company’s problems as you are.” Once 
an agreement is signed, however, arbi- 
tration may come into its rightful role, 
interpreting the fine print. settling the 
petty grievances that might otherwise 
erupt into strikes. 

As a result, arbitration has grown 
into one of the most useful lubricants 
in the U.S. economy, not only facili- 
tating industrial settlements but eas- 
ing all sorts of disagreements between 
businessmen. With contracts increas- 
ing in number and complexity, and 
courtrooms increasingly jammed with 
work, arbitration has become a practi- 
cal necessity. Not a new idea (the 
Romans wrote it into the Justinian 
Code), arbitration got its big impetus 
in World War II, when the Govern- 
ment, plagued by quickie strikes, in- 
sisted on labor-arbitration clauses in 
all defense-production contracts. To- 
day nine out of ten union agreements 
provide for arbitration, and hundreds 
of thousands of organizations and cor- 
porations have arbitration clauses in 
their contracts. Calls for arbitrators 
from major arbitration sources have 
increased 13% in the past year alone. 

e 


The great fountainhead of arbitra- 
tion is the nonprofit American Arbi- 
tration Association, founded 30 years 
ago with the help of Charles Evans 
Hughes, Herbert Hoover and Banker 
Felix Warburg. With a $500,000 budg- 
et, mostly contributed by large cor- 
porations. plus modest fees ($25 per 
day in labor cases, from one-tenth 
of 1% to 1.5% of the disputed 
amount in commercial cases), dedicat- 
ed A.A.A.ers handle about 2,500 dis- 
putes a year, 80% of them labor cases, 
boast that never has an aggrieved par- 
ty walked out of the hearing room. 

As soon as two disputants agree to 
arbitrate. the A.A.A. sends each a list 
of experts selected from its 13,000- 
man master panel, ascertains the man 
most acceptable to both sides, then 


sets the hearing. Average elapsed time 
from appeal to award: 7o days (two 
hours in one emergency) v. two to 
three years for a final court decision. 
A fur dispute that had dragged on for 
six weeks in a New York court and 
cost $9,000 in litigation fees ended up 
with a hung jury. Brought to the 
A.A.A.,, it was settled in five days. Cost: 
$507. Arbitration can also be expen- 
sive. Settling the cases of 226 workers 
discharged for “misconduct” during 
the 1955 Southern Bell Telephone 
strike cost an estimated $2,000,000. 
One of the greatest advantages of 
an A.A.A, hearing over a court session 
is the expertness of the arbitrator. Un- 
like a judge, who might have to spend 
weeks acquainting himself with the 
technical points of an industry, the 
arbitrator, usually a topnotch man in 
the field, needs no such briefing, can 
start right in with the facts in dispute. 
e 


Arbitration is elastic. In a case where 
a Washingtonian charged a- builder 
with 40 violations of a construction 
contract, the three-man panel of build- 
ers went out to the house, climbed 
over it, matter-of-factly ruled on all 
40 complaints. 

Sessions are private, informal, with 
none of the often incompetent, irrel- 
evant and immaterial uproar of learn- 
ed counsel. The arbitrator will listen 
to any evidence of any value what- 
ever, including hearsay, which might 
be barred in a law court. Yet arbitra- 
tion decisions have as much legal force 
in the 48 states as court decisions. To 
upset an award it is necessary to prove 
the arbitrator guilty of fraud, bias, 
or exceeding his authority; of the 6% 


of awards thus challenged, fewer than 


1% have been reversed. 

But even the most fervent support- 
ers of arbitration are well aware that 
it is not always feasible. Where facts 
are so tangled that they cannot easily 
be interpreted, or in intricate eases in- 
volving law or public policy, there is 
no substitute for the courts. The worst 
thing that could happen to check the 
spread of arbitration would be to try 
to apply it where it is not applicable. 
e.g., the steel strike. Furthermore, to 
make labor arbitration compulsory, 
which some businessmen clamor for, 
would be to give it the kiss of death. 
When arbitration was made compul- 
sory in Kansas in the ’20s, it flopped; 
both unions and management fought 
the law until it was held unconstitu- 
tional by the U.S. Supreme Court. But 
on a voluntary basis, arbitration has 
been welcomed by both sides as the 
best way of easing industry’s strains 
and settling many of its problems. 





International Airport, if certified. Florida’s 
ex-Governor Fuller Warren “begged for 
five minutes,” spoke ten, predicted that 
“hundreds of Eastern’s Miami employees” 
would be out of work if a new carrier 
was added to the route. He gestured 
feelingly at two rows filled with silent, 
blue-shirted Eastern employees, who had 
come up to the hearings on their own 
hook (according to the pressagents) to 
protect their jobs, 

Next the attorneys took over, but in- 
stead of the usual amenities, threats and 
accusations filled the air. Pan American’s 
Henry Friendly accused Eastern and Na- 
tional of making “exorbitant profits” by 
supplying “inadequate service,” argued 
that Pan Am’s own subsidy could be cut 
$8,000,000 if it got the route. Eastern and 
National charged Pan Am with carrying 
on a “tremendous lobbying campaign,” 
using its officers, from President Juan 
Trippe on down, to pressure Government 
officials into making “informal and off- 
the-record” approaches to the CAB on Pan 
Am’s behalf. They denounced Pan Am’s 
“misrepresentations” to Baltimore and 
Boston about what it would do for those 
cities if it got the route, insisted that Pan 
Am has no equipment “immediately avail- 
able” for the Boston-Miami run. Turning 
on Northeast, National and Eastern al- 
leged that it is improperly controlled 
by Howard Hughes, chief stockholder of 
TWA, through his 11% interest in the 
Atlas Corp., owner of Northeast. (Hughes 
fired off a statement denying the implica- 
tions of the charge without denying the 
facts: “I own stock of Atlas Corp. as an 
investor, but I have no desire to take part 
in the management.” ) 

By week's end it seemed probable that a 
third carrier would be certified to the New 
York-Miami run, but who it might be was 
more than ever obscured by the mud. 


BUILDING 


The Concrete Curtain 

When Ear! (‘‘Flattop’’) Smith was pres- 
ident of the National Association of Home 
Builders last autumn, he invited ten top 
Russian housing administrators for a 30- 
day tour of 13 U.S. cities. Returning the 
compliment this summer, the Russians 
conducted San Francisco’s Smith and 17 
other American building experts on a Red- 
carpeted, 30-day junket through Soviet 
cities, gave them the best look at Soviet 
building that any U.S. group has ever had. 
Back in London last week the builders 
reported that Soviet construction moves 
at an impressively frantic pace, but that 
the workmanship is shoddy, the hand tools 
often primitive, the materials frequently 
second-rate. 

The Americans also held out words of 
praise. They thought Stalingrad “‘beauti- 
ful” and Leningrad “magnificent.” Said 
Smith: “They've done a great restoration 
job. They've broadened streets, widened 
promenades, built parks and planted plenty 
of trees.” 

Industry First. The visitors found that 
the biggest shortcoming in Soviet building 
is its overbalance. Top priority tradition- 
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OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 
FOR INDUSTRIAL GROWTH... 


--.-in this section of the growing GULF SOUTH 


Many new and expanding industries have found in this Alabama- 
Northwest Florida Gulf Coast area all of the factors important 
to profitable operation and steady growth. Here they have found 


a healthy business climate amid thriving markets, access to world 
This is the fifth of a 


gurled Makeribika Gite trade through deep-water ports, diversified raw materials, adequate 


grea served by United supplies of dependable natural gas, an abundance of fresh 
PI I & 
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represent United Gas water, willing workers, friendly governments and a superb year-around 
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If fuel is a factor in your 
operations, write United 
Gas, P. O. Box 1407, 
Shreveport, Lovisiana 
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YOUR FAMILY IS 
TREATED ROYALLY 
AT 
MANGER HOTELS! 


Manger Hotels go all out for families. 
And our special family plan means 
NO CHARGE for children under 14 
when accompanied by parents (except 
in New York City). 

DRIVE UP AND RELAX .. . drive to the 
door of your Manger Hotel, and we'll 
park your car for you... safely and 
inexpensively. 

ENJOY THE PRIVILEGES OF A CREDIT CARD 
+». say “charge it” at any Manger 
Hotel. Send for your credit card today, 


EASY RESERVATIONS —BY TELETYPE! Just 
call the Manger Hotel nearest you. 
Quick, sure confirmations, 
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ally has gone to industrial construction, 
with badly needed housing a poor second. 


| The Russians have leaned heavily on pre- 


fabricated building sections to offset the 
shortage of skilled labor, hoist them into 
place with eight- to ten-story-high cranes. 
Cracked one delegation member: “Anyone 
who calls it the Iron Curtain is outdated. 
It’s the Concrete Curtain. Brother, do 
they pour concrete!” 

In each giant new residential section, 
the builders saw highest priority awarded 
to cultural centers “verging on temples.” 
But the quality of workmanship in the 
residential centers was sloppy. Reported 
Smith: “Finishings and exteriors are done 
very badly. Parts slip off, and plastic or 
ceramic facings just don’t want to stay in 
place. This creates a maintenance problem 
for which the Russians aren’t prepared.” 
Materials also looked bad, by American 
standards. “Paint rubs off easily, so we 
never walked close to walls. Water pipes 
get rusty, and wires are too narrow-gauge 
to light more than a 4o-watt bulb.” 

Transport is spotty, and bricks arrive 
at building sites battered and bruised, 
soon fall to pieces. Indoors, the Russians 
put in hardwood floors while construction 


| is still under way; by the time work is 


finished, floors are gouged and pitted. But 
Smith tempered his criticism with the 
reminder that “it’s unfair to relate their 
standards to our standards. The Russians 
are intelligent people with an insuperable 
housing shortage. There’s been a tremen- 
dous raising of standard of housing. They 


| want to learn how to do better.” 


Labor Last. Everywhere, the Russians 
solicited advice from the visitors, care- 
fully noted their suggestions. So acute is 
the shortage of labor and hand tools that 
in one steel mill the Americans saw women 
carrying heavy materials on a pallet in- 
stead of a wheelbarrow, Smith said he told 
them: “If you were to take the steel 
from a single giant crane and use it to 
turn out good wheelbarrows, picks and 
trowels and then teach people how to use 
them, it would help you very much.” 

The Russians have already put to use 


| some of the lessons learned from the West. 


In Moscow the housing men saw two 
model apartments that included such rev- 
olutionary (for Russia) features as kitch- 
ens with cabinets, wardrobe closets, mod- 
ern bathrooms. Concluded Smith: “The 
Russians want to learn. They've asked 
for help. I can see nothing wrong in help- 
ing them. A well-housed people aren’t 
likely to be led into war. The more of 
them that know us, the more of us that 
know them, the less chance of war.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Rice from Outback 


To most Australians, “humpty doo” 
means “all right, everything is O.K.” But 
to the hardy residents of tiny Humpty 
Doo in Australia’s Northern Territory, 
the term is a wry joke. Humpty Doo lies 
in a waste of desert and jungle twice the 
size of Texas—the territorial “Outback” 
below Darwin. It is a land of crocodiles 
and kangaroos, of torrential, 60-in. rain- 


fall half the year and bone-dry drought 
the rest. Last week Humpty Doo held 
promise of living up to its name. After 
three years of study, a group of U.S. busi- 
nessmen headed by Los Angeles Industri- 
alist Allen Chase had formed Territory 
Rice Ltd., planned to spend at least $90 
million turning the Outback into one of 
the world’s biggest rice-producing areas. 
Their goal: production of 625,000 tons of 
rice annually, nearly one-half of 1% of 
the total world supply. 

Dams & Markets. Chase and Territory 
Rice signed a 30-year deal with the Aus- 
tralian government to develop 500,000 
acres of the Outback’s alluvial plains into 
a settled and prosperous farming area. 
Within five years, the company must 
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choose its acreage, within another ten 
years prepare the land, build a complex of 
dams, irrigation ditches, etc., and bring in 
the first crops. After that, it must sell the 
developed land to settlers, who will farm 
it while Territory Rice acts as agent for 
the rice crop, mills and ships it to mar- 
kets. With only a token 25¢-per-acre 
maximum rental, Chase estimates that 
Territory Rice will be able to deliver rice 
to Asian markets from Malaya to Japan 
for as little as 2¢ per Ib. v. current world 
prices of 5¢ to 7¢. 

To hardheaded businessmen, Territory 
Rice’s plans might sound overoptimistic. 
U.S. ricemen call the 2¢ per Ib. figure 
“unrealistic,” strongly doubt that Chase 
can grow, mill and ship rice for anything 
like that price, also point out that there is 
no world rice shortage; many rice- 
exporting nations have actually had sur- 
pluses since 1954. Nevertheless, Chase & 
Co. are convinced that there is an enor- 
mous, untapped market for rice in such 
lands as India, Ceylon, Malaya, Borneo, 
Indonesia, Japan, even China, While there 
may be a technical surplus, shipping costs 
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Chances are... 








something is on its way to you 
this minute via Southern Pacific, 
no matter where you live. 

...A crate of oranges, redwood 
for a new home. Your new car, 
power tools, an express package, 


a post card. 


On its way to you—or from you, 

for that matter —by rail, by truck, 
or by piggyback (trailer on flatcar) 
—by one of the vital ways 


Southern Pacific serves 


its customers. 


-3- Seuthern Pacific 


D.J. Russell, President + San Francisco 
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Territory Rice’s CHASE 
A big to-do in Humpty Doo. 


from many exporting nations are so high 
that millions of consumers all over Asia 
cannot afford all the rice they need and 
should have. Thus, by growing rice in Aus- 
tralia, close to the markets, Chase hopes 
to chop shipping costs to a fraction of 
what it costs the U.S., for example, to 
ship rice to Japan. 

Hollywood to Australia. Allen Chase, 
43, is a hardheaded businessman in his 
own right who has been looking for a way 
to get into big-time farming for years. 
Starting with a small machine shop (air- 
craft parts), he netted millions in World 
War II, spread out to real estate, and split 
his time between cooking big deals and 
entertaining Hollywood friends ‘in his 
$150,000 Bel-Air mansion. First Chase 
thought of growing rice in Brazil, then 
Mexico. Finally, in 1953, he heard about 
Australian government experiments with 
rice cultivation in the Outback. It sounded 
so good that Chase went to Australia for a 
look, came back and set up a syndicate 
with friends (among them: Signal Oil’s 
Samuel B. Mosher, TV Star Art Linklet- 
ter, American President Lines Chairman 
Ralph Davies) to run a $40,000 survey. 
By 1954 the report was in: the monsoon 
floods could be controlled to provide the 
right amount of water for rice cultivation, 
the land is so level and rich (eleven ft. of 
topsoil in some spots) that it could be 
prepared for as little as $100 per acre, 
while four deep-running rivers in the area 
provide inexpensive transportation to the 
seacoast. 

When another $225,000 investment 
proved that rice yields of 2,460 lbs. per 
acre of milled rice (v. 1,935 lbs. for U.S. 
fields) were possible, Territory Rice de- 
cided to drive ahead full speed. With help 
from Australia’s Mainguard Investment 
Co., which has a 25% interest in the com- 
pany, Territory Rice floated a sizable 
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stock issue, got enough capital to plant 
2,000 acres of rice this year, another 20,- 
ooo acres in 1957. Thereafter, it expects 
to move through the plains at the rate of 
100,000 acres annually. As each new sec- 
tion is opened up, the company will sell 
off land to settlers in s00-acre lots, hopes 
to have it all sold by 1963. But the deal 
does not end there. As agent, Territory 
Rice will provide the farmers with heavy 
tractors, planes to air-seed their paddy- 
fields, barges to carry the crop to mills. 
By 1959 it will have the first of five mills 
for the area, while Utah Construction 
Co. is already drawing up plans for the 
complex of dikes, dams, irrigation ditches 
and catch basins. 

No one knows whether the project will 
live up to Territory Rice’s high hopes. 
The climate, world rice prices, and the 
problem of payments from importing na- 
tions are among the question marks. But 
Allen Chase and his backers are con- 
fident that they have a good thing in 
the Outback. Says Chase: “This is exactly 
like the Nile Valley, only it is twice 
as good.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 


New Train. Philadelphia’s Budd Co. 
unveiled its answer to other lightweight 
trains. The new stainless-steel Budd pas- 
senger car, the Pioneer III, scales 52,300 
Ibs., or 595 lbs. for each of its 88 seats. 
In mass production the Pioneer will cost 
about $95,000—just above the trainman’s 
dream of $1,000 per head, vastly lower 
than the conventional car figure of $3,800. 
Budd cut weight with simplified hollow- 
axle rail truck and wide use of plastics 
for seats, walls, baggage racks, ceilings, 
washroom appliances. The company esti- 
mates that Pioneer's maintenance costs 
will be less than 60% of the upkeep for 
a standard 8o-passenger, 65-ton car. One 
reason: it can be washed inside and out 
with a fire hose. Budd has run the car 
5,000 miles in tests, will ride it 45,000 
more before taking orders. 

Clean Ribbon. Royal Typewriter Co. 
is bringing out a new portable on which 
the ribbon can be changed without dirtying 
hands. Two spools of ribbon, each in a 
separate plastic case, are slipped onto the 
carriage, and dropped into open ribbon 
slots. First stroke of a key automatically 
locks the ribbon in place. 

Brighter Lamp. A fluorescent lamp 
that provides 24 times as much light as 
models now in use will be put on sale by 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. The VHO 
(Very High Output) lamp comes in r1o0- 
watt, 4-ft., and 200-watt, 8-ft. models. 

Prefab Synagogues. The Union of Or- 
thodox Jewish Ccoueuilone of America 
and United States Steel Homes, Inc. have 
joined in a project to build, furnish and 
arrange financing for prefabricated syna- 
gogues, day schools and community cen- 
ters now needed as a result of the exodus 
to the suburbs. U.S. Steel, which also 
markets prefab churches, branch banks 
and homes, says a 325-seat synagogue can 
be erected within four days for $32,000. 


“Ask Research!” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we do it all 
the time. 


Whenever we need current facts 
about a company’s sales, earnings, 
dividends, or outlook... 


Whenever we want a complete ap- 
praisal of an investor's portfolio... 


Whenever we have to know just 
how major news developments might 
affect certain securities... particular 
industries ...or business in general. 


Not that our Research Department 
is always right—it isn’t. Or knows 
all the answers—it doesn’t. 


Nobody can possibly keep tabs on 
thousands of different companies and 
their securities. 


Not even a department more than 
100 strong... Not even a department 
that answers tens of thousands of 
questions a year regarding invest- 
ments. 


But we don’t know anybody who 
does a better job of helping investors 
get the information they need. 


So... if you aren’t sure that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy 
in the light of your own investment 
objective... 


Or if you'd like someone to plan a 
sound investment program suited to 
any specific sum and your situation 
—just “Ask Research!” 


Whether you're a customer or not, 
they'll do all they can to help—and 
there’s no charge, no obligation. 
Simply address— 


WaLtTeER A. SCHOLL 
Department S-33 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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Hardheaded Boss 

As the richest ($2.5 billion) philan- 
thropic organization in the world. the 
Ford Foundation supports hundreds of 
projects and some have raised storms of 
controversy. Last week one autonomous 
subsidiary, the Fund for the Republic, 
was locked in battle with a congressional 
committee because of its wobbly approach 
to the problem of Communism (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS). Ignoring its offspring’s 
noisy troubles, the foundation quietly 
beefed up its command, picked a new 
president to succeed able Lawyer H. 
Rowan Gaither Jr., who continues only 
as the foundation’s board chairman. The 
foundation’s new boss: Henry Townley 
Heald, president of New York University. 

At 51, Henry Heald has long been 
known in academic circles as an unobtru- 
sive worker of wonders. In 1937 he took 
over Chicago's dying (400 students) Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, merged it 
with the Lewis Institute, transformed the 
two schools into the flourishing Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Enrollments 
soared to 7,000, and the campus grew from 
seven acres to 85. In 1951 Heald moved 
to N.Y.U., the largest (37,064 students) 
private university in the U.S., proved that 
he could make even the biggest grow. He 
put up a new medical science building, a 
student center, a residence hall, a military 
science center, has three additional build- 
ings under construction. 

Quiet, lanky Henry Heald, a hardhead- 
ed defender of academic freedom, has con- 
sistently refused to join the furious aca- 
demic fusillade aimed at congressional in- 
vestigators; he declared in 1953 that “it 
is just as inappropriate to issue blanket 
condemnation of investigating committees 
as it is for the members of such commit- 









Tommy Weber 
Forp FounDATION’s HEALD 


Not by furious fusillades. 


tees to make irresponsible charges against 
individuals or institutions.” Heald dis- 
agrees basically with the stand taken by 
such educators as the Fund for the Repub- 
lic’s Robert Hutchins, who once declared 
that he would not necessarily fire a Com- 
munist professor unless he were incompe- 
tent and indoctrinating his classes. 

“It has been clearly demonstrated,” said 
Heald, “that a member of the Commu- 
nist Party is not a free agent, intellectually 
or politically. He cannot claim academic 
freedom because he has forsaken the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom.” 

When N.Y.U. Associate Professor of 


Arthur Siegel 





MATHEMATICIANS BEBERMAN & PAGE 


According to the Johnny Jones Law. 
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English Edwin Burgum not only refused 
to answer questions on his alleged party 
membership before a Senate subcommittee 
but also refused to talk to a committee 
of his own colleagues, Heald suspended 
him as “unfit to continue in a position 
of educational trust.” 

Veteran Fund Raiser Heald will preside 
over the distribution of funds which have 
totaled more than $800 million since 1950. 
One of his earliest and most pleasant 
tasks: disbursement of the $260 million 
bonanza, deriving from last year’s sale of 
Ford Motor Co. stock, to all accredited 
private colleges and universities—includ- 
ing $5,000,000 to N.Y.U. 


Math & Ticktacktoe 


The more he observed the goings-on in 
the Illinois high-school math class, the 
more uncomfortable the young mathema- 
tician became. At one point the teacher 
took up a “story” problem which involved 
two equations with two unknowns (1ox+ 
50y=320 and x+-2=y). One boy ingen- 
iously found a way to solve the problem 
with only one unknown, x+-5 (x-+2)=32, 
But the teacher did not congratulate him: 
she told him he was “wrong” and sent him 
back to his seat. To Mathematician David 
Page, 31, of the University of Illinois’ Col- 
lege of Education, this was just one more 
example of why high-school math is in 
the plight it is. “Mathematics,” says he, 
“is normally regarded by teachers as a 
subject with cut and dried rules of proce- 
dure. The theory is that the teacher sim- 
ply passes on the rules, and the kids 
absorb them without question.” The re- 
sult: math has become the subject most 
likely to be shunned by today’s high- 
school student (Time, June 18). 

Since 1951 the University of Illinois has 
had a team working on a way to change all 
that. The project was launched when uni- 
versity authorities found engineering ap- 
plicants were consistently _ ill-equipped 
mathematically, wasted months in learn- 
ing basic math skills they should have 
learned in high school. It assigned young 
(then 26) Mathematician Max Beberman 
of the University’s College of Education 
to show the high schools how to step up 
their math instruction. Beberman, later 
joined by Page, decided the trouble lay in 
the whole approach to math teaching. He 
junked old methods, drew up a new curric- 
ulum, now has five Midwest high schools 
trying his theories on college-bound stu- 
dents. Many mathematicians regard 
Beberman’s new method as the most im- 
portant reform in nearly a century, and 
the Carnegie Corporation has voted a 
$277,000 grant to expand and test it. 

How Old Is John? As Beberman and 
Page see it, high-school math has sunk to 
its present state because students learn 
their theorems and formulas for an array 
of algebra problems (“If John is twice 
as old as Jane was four years ago. . .”), 
but never find out what makes the math- 
ematician’s brain work. In the hope of 
making arithmetic lively, some teachers 
insist on making each problem functional, 
f there were nothing more to the sub- 
ject than how to add up a grocery bill or 
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compute compound interest. Such teach- 
ers completely misunderstand the adoles- 
cent, says Beberman. “The adolescent is 
the purest intellectual in our society. He 
doesn’t have to be concerned with practi- 
cal problems.” The question that concerns 
him most is “Why?” 

To a large extent, Beberman and Page 
have cast aside the traditional tags (alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry. etc.) that 
tend to make math seem a series of sepa- 
rate and unattached compartments. “Fre- 
quently,” says Beberman, “our students 
do not know whether they are doing 
geometry or algebra at any given point.” 
But the basic intent is to reveal math as a 
“creative process in which we want our 
students to participate.” Instead of telling 
students how to solve equations, “we just 
explain to them what the root of an equa- 
tion is and then give them 30 pages of 
problems and tell them to go ahead and 
solve them any way they can—until they 
get in too far over their heads.” 

“For Every y and x...’ In freshman 
year high-school students are exposed to 
the philosophy behind variables, answer 
such questions as: For every y and x, if 
the cost of a book is 2y—3 dollars, then 
the total cost of 7x such books is —__ 
dollars. The next year students find them- 
selves confronted with: 

“If two sets are disjoint, and one set 

has three elements and another set has 

five elements. then how many elements 
does the intersection of the two sets 

have? A) 0, B) 2, C) 3, D) 5, E) 15.” 

(Answer: 0.) 

In the third year students take up com- 
plex numbers, polynomial calculus and 
more analytic geometry. Teachers are ex- 
pected to lead their classes as far as they 
will explore. “If you dare.” says a first- 
year teachers’ manual at one point, “you 
can ask for a formula for finding the area 
of a triangle none of whose sides is neces- 
sarily parallel to either coordinate axis, 
that is. for every a, b, c, d, e. and f, the 
area of the triangle whose vertices are the 
graphs of (a,b), (c,d), and (e.f).” 

What Is Zero? To emphasize the crea- 
tive nature of math, students are encour- 
aged to make up laws, theorems and sym- 
bols of their own. Thus a class might find 
itself with a Johnny Jones Law or using 
the symbol a, which one student invent- 
ed to mean “approximately equal to.” 
Students argue over abstractions (‘talk 
about zero—is it a number or isn’t it?’’), 
and one class was even asked to write a 
mathematical description of ticktacktoe.* 

The real obstacle to progress, admit 


*% The most impressive description: ‘The game 
is won by getting your symbols in one of cight 
groups of three. These must be chosen so that 
one space is part of four such groups, four 
spaces are part of three such groups, and each of 
four belongs to two such groups. I will call the 
first one 4, the next set 3, and the next set 2. The 
eight winning combinations must include four 
3-2-38, two 3-4-38 and two 2-4-2s. In the 3-2-3s 
no 2 occurs twice and each 3 occurs twice and 
only twice. In the 2-4-28 no 2 may occur twice, 
and in the 3-2-3s with the 2s on the 2-4-2 in jit 
no 3 may occur twice. And in the 3-4-3s no 3 
may occur twice, and in the 3-2-35 with 3s in the 
3-4-3 no one of these can contain both 3s." 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 
NUCLEAR ENGINEERS 


The CENTRAL TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT of Bethlehem’s Shipbuilding 
Division, an experienced organization recognized for its technical 
achievements, offers unusual opportunities to recent college graduates 
to participate in the latest developments in naval and merchant ship 
design, including the application of nuclear power. 


If you would like to make full use of your professional training in 
creative engineering, enjoy easy commuting and have convenient access 
to New England's educational and recreational facilities, you are cordially 
invited to write to us. Your inquiry will be considered confidential and 
acknowledged promptly. 
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PLEASE ADDRESS 
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Be sure of 


Shower Room Safety 
in your new School 


Once the student selects the desired water tem- 
perature, the Powers Hydroguard® maintains 
it, There are no sudden shots of hot or cold 
water to cause scalding or broken bones suf- 
fered in trying to escape the shocking changes. 
Architects and consulting engineers know that 
Powers Hydroguard® is the thermostatic con- 
trol that makes the difference between a safe 
shower and possible injury . 
homes, hospitals, hotels, factories, and clubs. 


. in schools, 


For complete information write to: 


The Powers Regulator Co., Skokie 1, Ill. 


Specialists in Thermostatic Control Since 1891 


You'll like Niagara 
...Everyone does! 


NEW YORK STATE 


wiles 


WIDMER'S WINE CELLARS, INC NAPLES, N.Y. 
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WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes, and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions. 
I found that men who are well off have to 
have the information in The Journal. 
And average fellows like me can win 
advancement and increased incomes by 
reading The Journal. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y TM7-23 











Beberman and Page, is not so much the 
nation’s students as the shortage of 
teachers who know enough to answer the 
question “Why?” Nevertheless, says Be- 
berman optimistically, “if we can get 
even half the schools in the nation into 
the program, that'll be a pretty valu- 
able life’s work.” 


The Teacher & TV 


Watching professors struggle with big- 
ger and bigger classes as enrollments inex- 
orably swell, many a college president has 
eyed TV with a seemingly simple solu- 
tion in mind: Why not put the professors 
on television and pipe jit to several class- 
rooms? Last week, in London’s Sunday 
Times, Oxford Graduate Geoffrey Wag- 
ner, who took part in an experimental 
televised English-literature course as a 
lecturer at Columbia University, reported 
his personal experiences in terms that 
may give college presidents pause. His 
verdict: TV will not do. 

First of all, said Wagner. it soon “be- 
came abundantly evident that no young 
American could reasonably be expected 
to sit through one hour staring at the 
same face on the same small screen. Class- 
room TV is supposed to ‘quicken an 
interest.’ In fact, nothing turned out to 
be more dampening than the flickering 
image of an elderly teacher. looking weary 
and unshaven under the television lights. 
Jokes fall flat, emphasis is missed, and 
the lack of any personal relationship 
proves stultifying.”’ 

In an attempt to make their lectures 
“visually interesting,” the desperate pro- 
fessor-performers “began to spend hours 
and hours getting up gimmicks. A pro- 
duction number on Joyce proved night- 
marish—there were drawings of Joyce, a 
cartoon of Joyce, pictures of Joyce's 
friends, there was Joyce reading from 
Finnegans Wake, but. . . 

“Of course, this whole emphasis proved 
wrong. It sent the lecture off in the direc- 
tion of anecdotal entertainment, and in 
turn forced entirely the wrong approach 
on the teacher.” 

The teacher loses all sense of contact 
with his pupils. “A point made in an 
open lecture can be repeated or developed 
by the lecturer. On the screen it is gone 
forever, if at that instant someone coughs, 
or ‘the high dome re-echoes to his nose,’ 
as Pope put it. Nor can the teacher judge 
how well or how ill he is being compre- 
hended—he has perforce to aim at the 
lowest common denominator.” 

Finally wrote Wagner, “the idea that 
‘English Lit.’ is given a sort of con- 
temporary prestige when shown on T\ 
backfired. Students mentally compared the 
teachers they saw with the professional 
television actors and actresses they 
watched at night, and by this iron yard- 
stick, we failed miserably.” 

Wagner’s conclusion (“though one 
dared not say this to the TV-happy ‘edu- 
cators’”’): if U.S. students were required 
to read more books, they would be better 
equipped to understand literature “than 
by attending any number of television 
lectures.” 
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New Mastermind 
for Air Defense 


Mallory pioneered capacitors 
for electronic computers 









Electronic“ brain” teams with radar to identify, 
track and intercept hostile planes .. . without 
human delay or error. Mallory components 


help get the right answers... in time. 





ITH speed and accuracy far beyond human 
capabilities, electronic computers now save 
vital minutes in processing data from the radar de- 
fense net. They identify and track attacking planes 
. . . alert defense installations . . . even “pilot” 


missiles and fighters to point of interception. 


Mistakes or interruptions have no place in this 
critical mission, nor in the rapidly growing list of 


jobs computers are doing for business and industry. 


Common to all these tasks is the need for complete 
reliability. This is why Mallory capacitors are widely 
used in computer circuits. They have proven their 
dependability and uniformity in years of service in 


telephone and other communications equipment. 


In fact, chances are good that Mallory capacitors are 


at work in your TV and radio sets .. . home freezer 
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and air conditioner . . . many other devices. Often 
they are in company with other Mallory precision- 


made electronic components, 


Quality . . . dependability . . . eeconomy—these are 
the basic characteristics designed and built into 
Mallory products in the fields of electronics, elec- 
trochemistry and specialized metallurgy. They are 
the reasons why so many of the Nation’s growth 
industries count on Mallory. 





P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Died. Dr. Gerrit J. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart, 55, tall, intense U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees since 1950, whose 
office won the 1954 Nobel Peace Prize 
for its thankless task of finding “perma- 
nent solutions” to the plight of some 
350,000 anti-Communist refugees in Eu- 
rope and Asia; of a heart attack while 
playing tennis; in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Prewar editor (1929-33) of the big Am- 
sterdam Telegraaf, bald, brilliant Dr. 
Goedhart became a top-ranking resistance 
leader, later (1944) moved to London as 
Minister of Justice in the Dutch govern- 
ment in exile. Lately embittered by ap- 
parent indifference to the plight of the 
“hard-core” refugees. Goedhart threatened 
to resign, crying, “It is a scandal that 
65,000 refugees are still living in misery in 
a Europe bulging with prosperity.” But 
good news reached him just before death 
struck; the U.S. House of Representatives 
voted a $2,000,000 appropriation for his 
1956-57 emergency refugee fund. 


Died. Charlotte Carr, 66, gusty, bushy- 
browed social worker, successor to the 
late Jane Addams as head (1937-43) of 
Chicago’s famed slum settlement Hull 
House, head of all home relief in teeming 
New York City during the hard-pressed 
mid-’30s; of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Wythe Williams, 74, puckish, 
pipe-smoking magazine editor and news- 
paperman, sometime foreign correspond- 
ent for the New York World, New York 
Times, Satevepost (1925-26). chief cor- 
respondent (1931-36) for Hearst papers 
in London, founding president (1939) of 
Manhattan’s Overseas Press Club of 
America; of cancer; in Jersey City. 


Died. Richard A. (“Old Dick”) Glen- 
don, 86, oldtime rowing coach whose crews 
at Navy and Columbia paced eastern 
racing for 27 years (1904-1931); in Hy- 
annis, Mass. A fisherman by trade, Dick 
Glendon taught himself to scull on Bos- 
ton’s Charles River, developed the famed 
“Glendon stroke” (a long layback). 


Died. Judge John Tate Raulston, 87, 
Tennessee county judge who presided at 
the celebrated Scopes “monkey trial” 
(1925); in South Pittsburg, Tenn. A 
Fundamentalist himself, Raulston helped 
get Biology Instructor John Scopes, 24, 
indicted for teaching Darwin’s theory of 
evolution to his county high-school class 
by reading the opening chapters of Genesis 
to the grand jurors of Bible-belt Rhea 
County, presided at the trial as Defense 


Lawyer Clarence Darrow relentlessly 
badgered Special Prosecuting Attorney 
William Jennings Bryan with agnostic 
Biblical quiddities. Baited by Darrow, 


Raulston snapped: “I hope you do not 
mean to reflect on the court?” Countered 
Darrow, gazing absently out of the win- 
dow: “Well, Your Honor has the right to 
hope.” Scopes was found guilty, and 


| Raulston imposed the fine: $100, 
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Use the best-tasting 


Sa/t Substitute ever made 
e@ Sprinkles and 
seasons like salt. 
e@ Enhances food flavor. 


e Retains flavor in 
cooking, baking, 
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a woman's place 
is in the know 


THAT'S WHY MORE AND MORE ALERT 
WOMEN ARE READING ERRYM THAN EVER 
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“What would Chance Vought 
say about your work with 
a dish towel?” 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT, INCORPORATED, designer 
and builder of military aircraft, protects its employ- 
ees with Connecticut General group insurance. Con- 
sidered an important contribution to better employee 
relations, the plan offers Life insurance, Accident 
and Sickness, Hospital and Pension benefits. 


THE security this protection creates can greatly im- 
prove quality of work, production and company 
loyalty. Chance Vought Aircraft believes that the 
freeing of employees of big money problems is a 
two-way profitable investment. 


Connecticut General 







a. 





“ Doggone...and with dishes 
about the only thing our group 
ensurance doesn’t cover!”’ 
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THROUGH RESEARCH and experience in employee re- 
lations, we have developed a service, called B. E. U., 
to achieve Better Employee Understanding of group 
insurance. Employee understanding is essential if the 
employer is to realize the fullest return on his invest- 
ment in group insurance benefits. 


LIKE TO LEARN How to get the most out of your group 
insurance investment? Just ask our local office or your 
general insurance man about B.E.U. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
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The New Pictures 


Somebody Up There Likes Me 
(M-G-M) is the sort of Lower Depths 
that Maxim Gorky might have written 
had he been born a 20th century American 
and learned philosophy from Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. Based on the “autobiog- 
raphy” of ex-Middleweight Champion 
Rocky Graziano (as ghosted by Sports- 
writer Rowland Barber), the film be- 
gins and ends with a treacly title song 
(“Yes! Somebody up there likes me: 
Whatever betide me, he'll comfort and 
guide me, And stand beside me right or 
wrong ...”) throbbingly delivered by 
Singer Perry Como. 

But when the film gets away from its 
cozy palship with God, it generates a 
Gorkian power in chronicling the rise and 
fall and rise again of a grade-A juvenile 
delinquent from Manhattan's Lower East 
Side. It also gives a merited big chance to 
Actor Paul Newman, 31, who seemed 
doomed to walk forever in the shadow of 
Marlon Brando. Newman is still chock 
full of Brando mannerisms—the animal 
clumsiness, mumbled speech and hunched 
shoulders—and he shambles through his 
scenes as precariously upright as a dancing 
bear. But there is strength in everything 
he does, and his tenderness 
with wife Pier Angeli or his racked moth- 
er (Eileen Heckart) is as compelling as 
his berserk rage against strangers. 

As soon as he is old enough to get 
into real trouble, Graziano begins to rico- 
chet between a cluttered cold-water flat 
and a series of reformatories, pens and 
Army prisons. Out of jail, he leads his 
gang of rocks on street forays—stripping 
tires from parked cars, hijacking trucks, 
reaching through tenement windows to 
steal radios, breaking open subway coin 
machines. In the hands of the police, he is 
the classic tough. He spits on the floor of 
the warden’s office, grinds out a cigarette 
on a psychiatrist's hand, gives a careless 
guard a knee in the groin. At home, he 
wars with his besotted father (Harold J. 
Stone); abroad, he talks with his fists. 

The fists prove his salvation when a 
penetrating instructor shows him how to 
“make hate work for him.” In the prize 
ring, Graziano remains an undisciplined, 
roughhouse fighter, but now 
plauds instead of imprisoning him. The 
habit of trouble is not broken. He misses 
scheduled bouts, tangles with gamblers 
and boxing commissions. Before he meets 
Tony Zale for the championship, news- 
papers break the story that Rocky had 
been dishonorably discharged from the 
Army for belting an officer. 

The film suggests that the headlines 
were enough to make Rocky think serious- 
ly of making a deal with the crooked 
gamblers, only to be dissuaded by a pep 
talk from his neighborhood candy-store 
proprietor and by a fortuitous reconcili- 
ation with his father. Somebody ends with 
Rocky knocking out Zale in a bloody six 
rounds, but neglects to mention his sub- 
sequent run-ins with various boxing com- 
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occasional 





society ap- 


missions or his recent triumphs as a high- 
paid TV star on NBC's Martha Raye 
Show, where he plays Martha’s lowbrowed 
but highhearted suitor. 

Paul Newman brings to awesome life 
the jungle qualities implicit in a slum 
childhood; Harold Stone, as his father, 
seems like a Neanderthal survivor blink- 





Actor NEWMAN IN STREET BRAWL 
He put hate to work for him. 


ing in the sun at the entrance of his 
cave, and Eileen Heckart adds a wire- 
thin hysteria to the role of the mother. 
Newman's nearly wordless courtship of 
Pier Angeli has been pleasantly drawn by 
Writer Ernest Lehman and Director Rob- 
ert Wise. Only the film’s religious theme 
is seriously off key. Somebody up there 
doubtless likes Rocky. But his film biog- 
raphers obviously did not know what to 
make of it, end by being merely embar- 
rassing about the ‘whole thing. 


La Strada (Ponti-De Laurentiis; Trans- 
Lux) is a sad-sweet little fable that 
introduces Giulietta Masina, a wonder- 
fully fey Italian actress with something 
in her of both Imogene Coca and Stan 
Laurel, and with something more: a 
vernal innocence that is as ageless as 
it is rare. 

Giulietta is a cheerful half-wit, sold by 
her mother to Anthony Quinn, a carnival 
strong man who travels about Italy in 
a motorcycle trailer. The loutish strong 
man has only one trick, breaking an iron 
chain by expanding his chest. He uses 
Giulietta as his daytime slavey and night- 
time consolation, and she forgives him 
everything except his brutish indifference. 
Mostly, she is happy because each day 
brings them someplace new, where Giuli- 
etta can absorbedly examine people, the 
sky, the road, the washing on a line. She 
delights in small accomplishments: bang- 
ing a tambourine, blowing six notes on a 
trumpet, learning ten lines of dialogue in 


a 


a hopelessly dismal comedy sketch. Each 
triumph is enough to make her strut in 
small-boy pleasure. 

They join a circus, and Giulietta watch- 
es wide-eyed as a mischievous acrobat 
(Richard Basehart) baits her surly com- 
panion. At the high point of Quinn’s act, 
just as he is about to burst the chain 
asunder, Basehart comes loping into the 
ring to say: “You're wanted on the tele- 
phone.” It is the eternal war of the joy- 
ously mad on the brutally strong. In this 
war Anthony Quinn is always defeated. 
Just as he is about to grasp his tor- 
mentor, he trips. When he pulls a knife, 
he is arrested. 

Freed from jail, Quinn finds Giulietta 
patiently waiting. Without a word they 
take to the road again and, on a lonely 
stretch, encounter Basehart changing a 
tire. In a cold fury Quinn beats him to 
death and disguises the murder as an 
accident. But he has lost again. The 
murder is written for him to see, every 
day, in Giulietta’s eyes. She whines, rocks 
dolorously, shrinks from him like a 
whipped dog. Finally, he abandons her 
and goes on his way alone. Years later, 
he learns that she has died, and he crawls 
down to the sea to howl his despair. A 
blend of myth and surrealism, the film 
is a beautifully told allegory—of inno- 
cence and the artist and the brute—in 
which no one wins. 


Current & CHoice 
The King and I. A lavish and bouncy 


musical version in CinemaScope 55 and 
De Luxe color of the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Broadway hit, expertly played 
by Yul Brynner and Deborah Kerr (Time, 
July 16). 

Moby Dick. Captain Ahab superbly 
harrows the oceans in his search for the 
great white whale; with Gregory Peck, 
Richard Basehart, Leo Genn, Orson Welles 
(Tre, July 9). 

The Killing. Only cops and robbers, 
but the skulduggery is skillfully con- 
trolled by Director Stanley Kubrick 
(Time, June 4). 

The Swan. Grace Kelly in a royal 
courtship gets a witty assist from Actor 
Alec Guinness and Playwright Ferenc 
Molnar (Tre, April 23). 

The Bold and the Brave. A war film 
with ideas that hit as hard as bullets; 
with Wendell Corey, Don Taylor, Mickey 
Rooney (Tre, April 16). 

Forbidden Planet. Some fascinating 
gadgets and a robot butler make life in 
outer space seem even better than in split- 
level suburbia. (Time, April 9). 

Richard III. Dirty work at the Tower 
of London as reported by the propagan- 
dist pen of William Shakespeare and chill- 
ingly played by Sir Laurence Olivier 
(Time, March 12). 

The Ladykillers. Master Criminal Alec 
Guinness, stumbling over the naiveté of 
sweet old Katie Johnson, drops the picture 
and the loot (Tre, March 12). 

Picnic. William Holden hits a small 
Kansas town like a virile cyclone with 
devastating effects on Rosalind Russell, 
Kim Novak and Susan Strasberg (Tre, 
Feb. 27). 
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goes steady 
with Lear 


| The faster-than-thought 
speed of the Lockheed F-104A 
Starfighter has been made 
practicable by the automatic 
flight control system designed 
and produced by Lear in 
collaboration with Lockheed 
engineers. By damping out 
undesired oscillations in ail 
axes more quickly than they can 
even register in a pilot’s 

brain, Lear's 3-axis stability 
augmenter provides an ease 

of control comparable to a 
basic jet trainer. 


Lear Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 








BOOKS 
Tale of India 


THe Seven Istanos (157 pp.)—Jon 
Godden—Knopf ($3). 


The literary precursor of the novel was 
the tale, originally an oral narrative. In 
the hands of such latter-day practitioners 
as Oscar Wilde and Max Beerbohm, the 
tale became a highly sophisticated means 
of telling a story that would not be be- 
lievable if told in any other tone of voice. 
In The Seven Islands, Novelist Jon (The 
House by the Sea) Godden makes the 
unbelievable believable by spinning with 
quiet skill a stately little tale about India 
and hanging from its frail threads the 
weight of an ancient way of life. 

The seven islands are holy land sur- 
rounded by the sacred waters of the Gan- 
ges. Upon one of the islands lives a naked, 
nameless holy man, the intimate of eagles 
and snakes, who radiates well-being and 
gives out serenity “as a flower gives its 
scent.’ Trouble begins when a group of 
Vaishnavas start to build a religious es- 
tablishment on one of the islands. After 
years of privation the holy man has shed 
the “creed of any religion but he believed 
as the Hindus do that God is in all things, 
animate and inanimate, that all things 
are in God.” Because he knows the reli- 
gious project will destroy the living crea- 
tures on the islands, he declares war on 
the interlopers. But in the course of three 
assaults, in which he enlists the help of 
an army of snakes and plunders a temple 
of its god, the sadhu only succeeds in 
strengthening his enemies and losing his 
otherworldliness. For two weeks he does 
penance, crouched in a cold stone cell 
where he can neither stand up nor lie 
down, There, “light and clear and unim- 
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Studio Lisa 


Novetist GoppEN 
A mystic way to bliss. 
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Caprain WuitrreLcp RescuInc THE Boy MANyJIRO 
A long voyage home. 


peded,” he finds again the mystic way to 
bliss. When he emerges from his cell, he 
is his old serene self; he has learned not 
“to concern himself with what must be. 
The fate of the island and its bird inhab- 
itants he had laid in the hand of God.” 
Soon God's way finds a solution to the 
sadhu's problem that nobody could have 
anticipated. 

Author Godden, sister of Novelist 
Rumer (An Episode of Sparrows) God- 
den, has told her tale with the simplicity 
of a fable, leaving her readers to probe 
for themselves the depths she merely sug- 
gests. Few will be persuaded by the tale’s 
fatalism, but many may be intrigued by 
its mystical conception of the path to 
truth, 


Pre-Perry Peripatetic 


Manuiro, THE MAN Wuo Discoverep 
America (149 pp.|—Hisakazu Kaneko— 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.75). 

Books that are really nothing more than 
footnotes to history are sometimes more 
engaging than narratives of great events. 
Such a book is Manjiro, the Man Who 
Discovered America, the story of a young 
Japanese who found his way to America 
several years before Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry opened up Japan to the world 
in 1854. Japanese Author Hisakazu Kane- 
ko has turned up in Manjiro an engaging 
subject, and has written his story in a 
style that has the warmth and charm 
of genuine naiveté. 

Chasing Whales. Manjiro was the fish- 
erman son of an impoverished Japanese 
widow. In the feudal Japan of his day, a 
boy of such low caste could hope for 
nothing except a life of toil and a full 
belly each day if he was lucky. But Man- 
jiro was luckier than that. In 1841, when 
he was 14, the small fishing boat on which 
he worked was carried out to sea by a 
storm and drifted to an uncharted island. 


A New Bedford whaler, the John How- 
land, spotted the five starving Japanese 
who had given up all hope after nearly 
seven months. Having taken the cast- 
aways aboard, Captain William H. Whit- 
field went right on chasing whales. To 
Manjiro, whose usual catch was_ bass, 
whaling was a mighty experience. Quick, 
curious and alert, the young lad picked 
up English rapidly, learned the whaler’s 
tasks and pitched in with a will. Cap- 
tain Whitfield, a widower, took such a 
fancy to him that he brought him home 
(Fairhaven, Mass.), changed his name to 
John Mung, put him in school and took 
him to church.* 

Manjiro worked as a farm hand, went 
whaling again, and in 1849 worked his 
way around the Horn to California, where 
he prospected for gold. He did not strike 
it rich, but he saved enough to realize his 
aim of getting back to Japan and his 
mother. Foreign ships were not permitted 
to enter Japanese harbors, but a U.S. 
captain agreed to drop’ Manjiro and two 
of his friends in a small boat which Man- 
jiro had bought and taken aboard. Seven- 
teen days out of Hawaii, the Japanese 
went over the side, four miles off Ryukyu. 
Manjiro was home, but it took “months 
of interrogation” before suspicious offi- 
cials were satisfied that he had not picked 
up dangerous ideas. 

Good Sense. Actually he had; Manjiro 
was convinced that Japan must open her 
doors and adopt Western civilization. He 
rose rapidly to a position where he could 
help push open the door—he became a 
teacher of navigation and English, de- 
signed whaling ships built on American 


* An influential fellow Unitarian was a Mr. 
Warren Delano Sr., great-grandfather of F.D.R. 
Stories about Manjiro were handed down in the 
family; the late President wrote to Manjiro’s 
son in Japan in 1933 recalling tales his grand- 
father had told him “about the little Japanese 
boy who went to school in Fairhaven.” 
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Perma-scale glass cloth and film 


For Dimensionally Stable Micro-Accurate Originals 


“Second Originals" * Photo Template Masters 


Few products have ever been so enthusi- 
astically received so widely as has Dietz- 
gen Perma-Scale Glass Cloth & Film. In 
the aircraft industry alone, glass cloth is 
directly responsible for the savings of mil- 
lions of dollars in materials and thousands 
upon thousands of critical manhours. This 
is dramatic proof that Perma-Scale not 
only provided the perfect answer to a com- 
plex drafting and print-making problem, 
but no other medium has ever been able to 
match its performance. 

Dietzgen Perma-Scale combines the best 
in drawing surfaces with the finest in print- 
making qualities. But most significantly, 
Perma-Scale’s low coefficients of thermal 
linear expansion and water absorption 
make it dimensionally stable... perma- 
nently. Now full scale non-dimensioned 
drafting is economical and practical. Exact 
full scale drawings avoid costly human 
errors caused by misinterpretations of di- 
mensions and tolerances. Original draw- 
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ings on Perma-Scale tracing media are 
perfect masters for making low cost con- 
tact prints. A wide range of sensitized 
Perma-Scale is available to meet the needs 
of your present reproduction system, and 
each print on Perma-Scale becomes an 
exact dimensionally stable duplication of 
the original—or a “second original”. No 
more redrawing with Perma-Scale... 
every design drawing is a working diagram. 
Of special interest to production and tool- 
ing men is the use of Perma-Scale in the 
preparation of Micro-Accurate Photo Tem- 
plates. Low cost Micro-Accurate Photo 
Templates are obtained by contact print- 
ing a Perma-Scale drawing directly on sen- 
sitized metal sheets. Photo Templates 
eliminate painstaking hand scribed trans- 
fers. No more bulky shipments of large 
templates ...even the most remote shop 
can quickly, economically print their own 
Micro-Accurate Photo Templates. 
Almost daily new uses are being found 


for Perma-Scale Glass Cloth & Film such 
as in mapping, lofting, plane table survey- 
ing and printed circuits. Modernize your 
Drafting & Printmaking system with Dietz- 
gen Perma-Scale Glass Cloth or Film. 
Write today for complete information and 
samples. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago - New York « San Francisco - New 
Orleans * Los Angeles * Pittsburgh * Washington 
Philadelphia + Milwaukee + Seattle - Denver 
Kansas City Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 





EVERYTHING FOR DRAFTING 
SURVEYING & PRINTMAKING 
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New Air Safety— 
Electronically! 


TACAN 
navigator 
pilot to within 1/5th of a mile of his 
base—from hundreds of 


famed electronic 
unerringly directs a 


miles 
away, even in zero visibility. Most 
amazing of all, more than 100 
aircraft may simultaneously, and 
without mutual interference, obtain 
distance and bearing information 
from one ground beacon! 


Leading makers of these receiver- 
transmitters which bring new safety 
to air navigation use Tung-Sol 
Electron Tubes. This important ap- 
plication is indicative of the quality 
and dependability of all products 
of Tung-Sol, America's largest in- 
dependent electron tube manu- 
facturer. Tung-Sol Electric Inc., 
Newark 4, N, J. 
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Special Purpose 
Tubes 
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| lines, became the government’s best au- 
thority on things American. His book, A 
Short Cut to English Conversation, be- 
came Japan’s standard work on the sub- 
ject. When missions were sent to Europe 
and to the U.S., Manjiro went along as 
interpreter and authority on the West. 
When he retired, he was financially com- 
fortable (one of his sons bec ime an emi- 
nent physician) and was frequently 
in Tokyo’s best restaurants Wearing the 
traditional kimono and a derby. He died 
in 1898. 

Author Kaneko has 
minor subject and has had the good sense 
to allot it only the significance it deserves. 
As far Japan are 
cerned The 


seen 





found a pleasant 


con- 


Man 


as the people of 
Manjiro 
Who Discovered America. 


The Undoing of Saul 


THE PropHer & THE KING (382 pp.)— 
Shirley Watkins- Doubleday ($3.95). 


The Prophet is Samuel. aging and falli- 
ble, last of the theocratic judges who 
ruled Israel until the rrth century B.C. 
The King is Saul, chosen by God, through 
a reluctant Samuel, to expel the Philis- 
| tines and elevate Israel to “a nation 
among nations.” Though young King Saul 
won peace and freedom for his country- 
men, he was never able to win Samuel’s 
trust or break the old prophet’s hold 
upon a primitive, God-haunted people. 
The story of the conflict between king 
and kingmaker, man and God. has been 
dimmed by divergent accounts in the Old 
Testament. In Shirley Watkins’ novel, the 
Struggle rings out as clearly as the clash 
of ax on armor. 

Double Irony. Saul, “a noble column 
of a man,” first irks autocratic Samuel 
by winning famous victories with no ac- 
tive assistance 





was indeed 








from the prophet. Later 
Saul directly flouts God’s will. as inter- 
preted by Samuel, with the air of a man 
who gets his orders direct. Jealous of Saul 
and resentful of his own failing prophetic 


powers, Samuel sets about plotting the 
upstart king’s undoing. Samuel's master 
stroke is to seek out David. the young 


poet whom Saul loves like a son, Though 
David protests his loyalty to Saul, Samuel 
whispers: “Saul has drawn upon 
himself and his house the displeasure of 
the Lord. . . It is upon you... that the 
choice of the Lord has fallen.” 

David's anointment is doubly ironic, for 
it serves wily Samuel’s purpose as well as 
God’s; rumors of Samuel's strategy per- 
suade Saul that he has, in fact, been re- 
jected by God. Too late the Witch of 
Endor warns the king Your first sin 
against God was doubt.’ Hounded by the 
sense that he has failed God’s trust, Saul 
loses faith in himself and those around 
him. Suspicion of David (who becomes a 
national hero with the slaying of Goliath) 
gnaws at Saul’s soul until he is obsessed 
with the idea that he must either kill 
David or be killed by him. Even after 
he recognizes David’s loyalty, Saul con- 
vinces himself that he must hunt David 
to his death to preserve Israel's hard-won 
unity, Interrupted by an invasion from 


down 





Bettmann Archive 
SAMUEL ANoINTING KING SAUL 
The first sin was doubt. 


the north, Saul sees his sons killed in the 
first crushing defeat of his reign. Blood- 
Stained and abandoned by God, he falls 
on his sword as the Philistines sweep back 
into Israel. 

To Self-Destruction. Shirley Watkins, 
59, wife of a Lancaster, Pa. newspaper 
publisher and herself a onetime reporter, 
has a newsman’s respect for history— 
even a shadowy saga of 30 centuries ago. 
In 14 years of patient writing (this is her 
third novel in 28 years), she has 
structed her oppressive story with fidelity 
and compelling logic. The strength of the 
book lies in her imaginative but firm char- 
acterization of the soldiers, seers and cour- 
tiers who were enmeshed in Saul’s down- 
fall. But above them all towers brooding 
Saul, a complex, courageous, often noble 
man, whose tragic flaw carries him in- 
eluctably through doubt and guilt to self- 
destruction under the eye of a Jehovah 
not far removed, in time or temper, from 
Sophocles’ Zeus. 


con- 


Mongrel Hero 





All books about faithful dogs have one 


thing in common: almost complete im- 
munity from literary criticism. Who would 
be rash enough to examine the soft under- 
belly of Bob, Son of Battle or cock an ear 
to the corny notes in The Voice of Bugl 
Ann? The same armor of sentimental- 
ity will surely protect Old Veller. Texas 
Author Fred Gipson, onetime newsman 
and veteran of the pulps, has written dou- 
ble insurance into his third novel. Not 
only is Old Yeller a mongrel of rare cour- 
age and devotion; his 14-year-old master, 
Travis, totes about as much man on his 
boyish frame as any adolescent in recent 
fiction. 

Now Old Yeller wasn’t much to look at: 
big, ungainly and downright ugly, with his 
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Through one agent, and one company — the A®tna 
Casualty and Surety Company — you can get virtually 
every form of casualty, bonding, fire and marine protection. 

And when you get A2tna Casualty protection for your 
family, home, automobile and business, you get far more 
than just insurance, You get the policies with the P.S. — 
the unwritten plus value that stands for Personal Service. 

P.S. means helpful, expert attention to your special needs. 
It means close and continuing assistance from your Etna 
Casualty agent . . . an experienced, independent business- 


AETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + Hartford, Conn. 
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man. He works for you... keeping your insurance program 
up to date, serving you promptly and efficiently when 
accident or loss occurs 

And P.S. means you'll receive the same friendly coopera- 
tion wherever you go, from A2tna Casualty agents and claim 
offices coast to coast. 

So why not get in touch with your Etna Casualty 
agent today and enjoy the wonderful feeling which comes 
from knowing that the things you treasure most are pro- 
tected by the policies with the P.S. 









Millions know 
Bennett Cerf as a 
TV personality and 
nationally syndi- 
cated columnist. 
Mr. Cerf is 
the distinguished 
publisher of Ran- 
dom House books, and America’s 
leading authority on puns. He tells 
us he is “Cerf-eited with hot, stuffy 
cars” after driving his air condi- 
tioned Rambler, and writes: 


also 


Bennett Cerf 


"We are delighted with our 
new Rambler Station Wagon. 
In fact, I am having 
difficulty getting the kids 
and my wife out of it! 


"The first few days I 
thought the gas gauge was 
stuck at 'full'. However, 
it wasn't the economy but 
the air conditioning that 
first got me ‘hot' for 
Rambler. I still think it's 
the greatest invention 
since the ice cube!" 

. . . 


Why fry? Total cost of Rambler 
Air Conditioning, first cost and op- 
erating cost, 8S Pew 
only a fraction of 

a cent a mile. In- 

trade-in 

too! See 


creases 
value, 


AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 


You'll enjoy the delightfully cool and attrac- 
tively appointed air-conditioned guest 
rooms and restaurants at this famous hotel. 


A Hilton Hotel 
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mangy yellow coat and sneak-thief ways. 
But in Texas of the with father 
away on a cattle drive to Kansas and 
mother and small brother to look after, 
Travis figured that any cur around the 
farm was better than none. Old Yeller had 
just drifted in from nowhere, helped him- 
self to a nice side of meat and decided that 
he had found a home. As it turned out, 
Old Yeller did great things for the isolated 
little family. He ran down rabbits and 
treed squirrels for the table. He helped 
keep coons out of the corn patch, and 
when a raging she-bear made for little 
brother, Old Yeller pitched into her with 
yelp and fang and held her at bay until 
the boy was rescued. He saved Travis 
from a herd of killer hogs, proved again 
and again that when the chips are down 
a dog’s character can’t be gauged by 
his conformation. 

Knowing craftsmen in the dog-story 
game have practically made a convention 
of the tragic ending. and Author Gipson 
is not the man to trifle with convention. 
So Old Yeller has to go. But with his sure 
knowledge of Texas frontier life, a brace 
of engaging heroes and a loose-jointed, 
simple style to match, Author Gipson can 
probably depend on a substantial crowd 
of dog lovers eager to follow Old Yeller 
all the way to his bier. 


To the Beach 


Fatconer'’s Voyace (256 pp.}—Hugh 
Hickling—Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). 


World War II produced no more un- 
lovely objects than the lumbering, boxlike 
boats known as landing craft, tank (LCT). 
In grunting, ponderous procession, they 
nosed in on landing beaches, dropped gap- 
ing jaws to disgorge tanks, trucks and 
men on shell-torn beaches. Their mis- 
sion was dangerous but not dashing, and 
their ill-assorted officers were drawn to- 
gether in a curiously defiant camaraderie 
of the mocked. 

From this unlikely material Novelist 
Hugh Hickling has distilled a parable of 
man at war and an odd, rapt bit of poetry 
of the sea. There are no storms, either of 
men or of elements, as the clumsy LCT 
flotilla makes its way from the Firth 
of Clyde to its appointment with history 
on the beaches of Normandy. Person- 
alities clash, but, as they must under 
the imperatives of war, such clashes col- 
lapse inconclusively. 

How It Was. The British Navy is not 
the U.S. Navy. But many an old salt, now 
grown stolid in civilian grey flannel, who 
never did recognize himself in the labored 
breathing, self-conscious obscenities, and 
raw emotionalism detailed in most war 
books, will relish in Voyage’s sharp vi- 
gnettes the recognition of things he saw 
and never knew he saw, and will think 
yes, this is how it was. 

Alex Falconer is a bearded, swashbuck- 
who bullies his crew and 
junior officers, gulps down immense quan- 
tities of whisky, cheats at cards, and 
wenches indiscriminately. The slow trip 
down Britain’s east coast becomes, in purt, 
Lieutenant Falconer’s uneasy odyssey in 
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Novetist HICKLING 
To old salts, this is how it was. 


search of his own soul—a search begun 
when he learns that a chance bed com- 
panion is to bear him a child, and com- 
pleted when he walks along the littered 
beach at Normandy. “All along the shore, 
bodies—beautiful, naked, torn and shat- 
tered bodies, a head here, an arm, a leg 
there—protruded like marbles from the 
sapphires of the sea and the golden desert 
of the sands, and the sunshine of eternity 
rang around them .. . For an age—one 
lonely, solitary, divine and everlasting 
moment—the full impact of the terrible 
destiny of his fellowmen struck Falconer 
between his eyes . . . A love for all his 
brothers, a pity in all their foolish and 
vain sacrifices, covered his eyes in sorrow 
and gladness.” 

Delicate Balance. Hickling writes of 
the sea and his ungainly craft with the 
accuracy of a seaman, the eye of a poet, 
and a prose that suggests he profitably 
studied Conrad. His descriptions trans- 
form the experiences of the sea from some- 
thing noted into something experienced; 
though they sometimes teeter on the brink 
of preciosity (“A filibuster of surf”), they 
rarely lose their delicate balance. Sample: 
“About the ship the sea resounded with 
fantastic whispers, occasionally erupting 
against the shivering bows; it moved like 
a beast asleep.’ 

Falconer’s Voyage is a first novel for 
Hickling, a 35-year-old lawyer who served 
on just such an LCT during World War 
Il, Since then, he has joined the company 
of those peripatetic Britons of the civil 
service who once built the Empire to 
glory, is currently serving as legal adviser 
to the Malayan state of Johore. Says 
Novelist Hickling: “To anyone interested 
in the human race, novels ought to be 
as important as laws ... every self- 
respecting novelist is a potential lawyer 
because he must be concerned, whether 
he likes it or not, with the rules of 
human conduct.” 
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DIAGNOSIS: 


knife wound in 
the heart 





[ NDER THE blazing blue sledge hammer of 
a Chicago heat wave, the cramped, makeshift 
operating room shimmered like an oven, 
reeking of ether and carbolic. Six sweat- 
drenched, frock-coated doctors huddled in 
fascination, watching deft hands reach into 
a human chest and expertly stitch up a 
wound in the redness of a pulsing heart. 

Would he live? The surgeon mopped his 
brow and hoped. The year was 1893; the 
operation, fantastic. 

Live? Yes, he would live for many more 
years, thanks to the skill and courage of Dr. 
Daniel Hale Williams. 

Abandoned as a child, Williams, a Negro, 
had struggled hard for his medical educa- 
tion. Now only 37, he had already founded 
America’s first interracial hospital, 
Provident. And here he had just performed 
the first of the pioneering operations that 
would mark him as one of our country’s 
great surgeons, 

Sensitive and brave, Daniel Hale Williams 
was blessed with an abundance of the same 


urge to help his fellow man that binds and 





strengthens Americans today. 


And it is these strong, unified Americans 
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IN THE 1960 - 


= 


A Cyclone 
4500 degrees hot willl 


Simplified rendering of the 
993-turbine . . . automobile 
engine of the future. 





But youll ride cool behind 
a Johns-Manville Insulation 


another example of how J-M anticipates 
the needs of our dynamic industrial age 


Nearly every industrial advance brings new insulating 
problems to Johns-Manville. Greater heat must be safely 
controlled . . . lower sub-zero temperatures must be main- 
tained. But in every case, the goal is the same: better 
performance through more efficient temperature control, 


To provide the new insulations required, scientists at the 
J-M Laboratory are engaged in a continuous research pro- 
gram. When developed, these insulations are manufactured 
with the care and skill acquired by J-M during its century of 
experience in producing quality insulating materials. Made 
from asbestos, diatomaceous silica and other essential 
ingredients, each brings maximum temperature contro] 
and fuel savings to the application for which it is designed. 





There’s @ Johns-Manville 
insulation for every tem 
Perature ond service need 


J-M Insulation Contractors also keep pace... providing 
new techniques in the application of insulation to new and 
more complex equipment. In many ways, Johns-Manville 
insulations contribute to America’s ever-expanding 
economy and better way of life. For more information write Johns- 
Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 





Johns-Manville sponsors Meet the Press” alternate Sundays on NBC-TV. We invite you to tune in, 


e® 
Johns-Manville 
INSULATIONS 
SERVE YOU—BY SERVING INDUSTRY 


JOHNS -Mawvrite 


PKROoUCTS 


ig Ny 
Ca 
* 2 

in cold rooms 





in appliances 


in furnaces 


on jet engines 
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MISCELLANY 


The Naked Truth. In Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Juanita Bradley, 27, won a divorce 
after testifying that her husband tried to 
drown her at the beach because she re- 
fused to play strip poker, complained to 
the court: “I don't even know how to 
play poker,” 





Airtight Case. In Dayton, Ky., Dick 
Beuerlein, 24, escaped from jail where he 
was being held on a rec kless-driving 
charge, was recaptured two hours later, ex- 
plained to cops: “I’ve got claustrophobia.” 


Public Service. In Southsea. England, 
a notice was posted on the wall of the 
Tudor Rose Café, where bosomy Marian 
Weeks was employed: “Patrons are kindly 
requested not to waste the waitress’s time 
by asking for her vital statistics - « . They 
are 414, 26, 37. ’S true.” 


Station Break. In Santa Monica. Calif., 
Mrs. Doris S. Carnes won a divorce after 
testimony that her husband was so dom- 
ineering he marked which TV programs 
she could watch each night while he was 
out working the late shift. 


Snap Judgment. In St. Louis, Edwin 
Balk was fined $500 after his barber testi- 
fied in court: “He asked for a short hair- 
cut, and that’s what I gave him. After I 
got through, he looked in the mirror and 
yelled, ‘You've cut off my sideburns,” then 
jumped out of the chair, threw the apron 
in my face and twisted my arm round 
until it broke.” 


The Children's Hour, In Springfield, 
Ohio, Mrs. Rosa Apone put a classified ad 
in the local paper—“Child Care, hour, 
day, week. Inexperienced, unreliable, un- 
reasonable rates, no references”—next day 
got 50 phone calls from interested parents. 


It Takes a Heap of Looting. In Van 
Nuys, Calif., caught with stolen goods in 
his home, 20-year-old Robert Lee Hunter 
explained to the police: “I was just trying 
to prove to my father-in-law that I could 
support his daughter as well as he could.” 


Agent Provocateur. In Crescent Beach, 
S.C., after three vacationers called police 
to report a bee swarm blocking the way 
into their house, Police Chief Howard Bai- 
ley replied: “I can’t beat a bee with a 
blackjack, I can’t shoot them and I can’t 
arrest them. Tell you what. If you'll get 
‘em drunk, I'll come down and see what 
I can do.” 


The Gentler Sex. In Oshawa. Ont., 
27-year-old Cyril Arsenault was sen- 
tenced to three months in jail for assault 
after Nurse Ella Chalmers testified: “He 
put a headlock on me, and I forced my 
fingers between his teeth to twist his jaw 
around. I punched him on the nose and 
made it bleed. I let him up twice because 
I won't hit even a man when he’s down.” 
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FRENCH CALENDAR CLOCK. Lower dial shows months, days, dates, phases of moon. From the famous Old Charter Collection, 


Tick-tock... tick-tock... the whiskey that didn't watch the clock... seven long years ! 


OLD CHARTER GOES into the cask a superior whiskey. Seven slow years’ 

aging mellow it to rare magnificence. These two simple, but vital, factors 
are behind the superb flavor that is Old Charter’s, alone. Long a bourbon 
drinker's premien whiskey, Old Charter’s superb quality and rare smooth 
flavor have ac tually won over many Scotch, Canadian and Bonded 
whiskey drinkers. It has become one of the leading quality 





whiskies in America. Try it yourself. You'll see wiry, 


OLD CHARTER 


~~ 
* Kentucky's Finest Bourbon 








VIENNESE PENDULETTE. Heart, 
pushed down rod, re-ascends in 
24 hours. Unique in America 
as is Old Charter. better by the 
drink because it’s aged longer 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
by the clock. 


OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY © LOUISVILLE, KY. 





SHERATON 





eax Here is more than a hotel. Here is a legend and a landmark — the setting for a 
@) never-ending pageant that has helped make San Francisco one of the 
7 world’s great cities. For reservations — call your nearest Sheraton. 


Bey 


EASTERN DIV WASHINGTON PROVIDENCE BUFFALO CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES TORONTO 








NEW YORK Sherator heraton- Biltmore Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Gibson Sheraton-Lincole Sheraton-Town House King Edward Sheraton 
Park Sheraton Sherat PRINGFIELD, Ma ST. LOUIS FRENCH LICK, Ind PASADENA dnt 
Sheraton-Astot BALTIM Sheraton. Ki MIDWESTERN DIV eneey Jefferson =— French Lick-Sheraton untington-Sherat 

a : Sherstoa-Detwedere: "ALBANY ne Sheraton Hotel CANADIAN DIV 

She PHILADELPHIA sheraton-Ten Eyck Opens 1959 PACIFIC DIV MONTREA 

BOSTON heraton Hotel ROCHESTER AKRON SAN FRANCISCO ersten a! 

Sheraton Plaza pens 19 Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Mayflower Sheraton-Palace The Laurentien 





